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NEWS AND NOTES 


e INDONESIA 


On August 23, Indonesian and Netherlands repre- 
sentatives met at the Hague for a Conference which 
may shape the future of seventy million people. In 
the words of the Chairman of the United Nations 
Commission, the conference is dedicated to transfer- 
ring sovereignty to the Indonesians and to establish- 
ing a new and happy relationship between the peoples 
of the Netherlands and Indonesia. The Commission’s 
members would participate helpfully and actively, said 
the Chairman, but whereas the preliminary negotia- 
tions at Batavia were conducted under the direct aus- 
pices of the Commission, the parties now had assumed 
voluntarily the responsibility for jointly shaping their 
common destiny. 

Meanwhile, in Indonesia, the Central Joint Board 
and thirteen local joint committees, established to ob- 
serve implementation of the cease-hostilities agreement 
reached in the earlier negotiations, proceeded with 
their tasks. The cease-fire orders went into effect in 
Java and Sumatra at- midnight on August 10 and 14 
respectively. 


e BALKANS 


In a report to the General Assembly covering the 
period from October 1948 to July 1949, the United 
Nations Special Committee on the Balkans reviews its 
work and presents certain conclusions. The continu- 
ance of the present situation, it reiterates, “constitutes 
a threat to the political independence and territorial 
integrity of Greece and to peace in the Balkans.” (See 
page 231). 


e ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The ninth session of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, which began in Geneva on July 5 and ended on 
August 14, said the President James Thorn, was “the 
best session I have ever attended. . . . For good tem- 
per and for concentration of the real purposes of this 
organization, this session has been exemplary.” 


The major task before the Council was planning an 
expanded program of technical assistance (see page 
271). The Council passed a series of resolutions on this 
subject and took action on 49 other items. These in- 
cluded a survey of forced labor, trade union rights, the 
problem of slavery, freedom of information, the status 
of women, further measures for controlling traffic in 
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narcotic drugs, international facilities for training pub- 
lic administration officials, measures to solve the prob- 
lem of stateless persons, and a draft convention for 
the suppression of traffic in women and children. Sev- 
eral of these decisions are reported in the following 
pages. A round-up of the achievements of the Coun- 
cil will appear in the next issue of the BULLETIN. 


© WORLD RESOURCES 


“Today the United Nations is embarking on a new 
phase of its program to build the foundations for per- 
manent peace,” declared the Secretary-General, open- 
ing the United Nations Conference on the Conserva- 
tion and Utilization of Resources. Scientists and ex- 
perts from 49 countries participate in the Conference 
which convened at Lake Success on August 17. It 
was the first time, Mr. Lie said, that the United Na- 
tions had called upon the world of science to come to- 
gether in an effort to banish the spectres of hunger 
and want—“effective war-mongers of the past.” 

Those participating in the discussions, said William 
O’Dwyer, Mayor of New York, were men who saw 
with utter clarity the problem of man’s survival in the 
Universe. Julius Krug, United States Secretary of the 
Interior, representing President Truman—who first 
suggested such a conference—pointed out that devel- 
opment and conservation of the world’s resources 
“touches the ability of man to live at all.” 


The Conference, which will end on September 6, 
will make no recommendations. It is devoted to an 
exchange of ideas and information. (See page 229). 


© INTERIM COMMITTEE 


In its report to the forthcoming session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Interim Committee recommends 
its own re-establishment for an indefinite period, with- 
out a change in its terms of reference, but asks the 
Assembly to decide the scope of these terms. This 
decision was arrived at “in a spirit of compromise,” 
which resulted in a vote of 32 to 0, with 9 absten- 
tions. 

One of the Interim Committee’s tasks is to consider 
systematically the general principles of co-operation 
in the maintenance of international peace and security. 
On this, the Committee reports the establishment of 
Sub-Committee 6, to plan and carry through a long- 
range study. The Sub-Committee decided to accord 
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priority to work on existing procedures and machinery 
of pacific settlement, the first two subjects selected 
for study being the organization of United Nations 
missions and the settlement of disputes and special 
political problems by the Assembly. A condensation 
of the Interim Committee’s report will appear in the 
next issue. 


© ATOMIC ENERGY 


On August 9 the representatives of Canada, China, 
France, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and the 
United States—the six sponsoring powers of the 
Atomic Energy Commission—began a series of meet- 
ings on international control of atomic energy and the 
prohibition of atomic weapons. The meetings follow 
the Assembly’s request last November that the powers 
consult in order to determine whether there is a basis 
for agreement. Results of the consultations are to be 
reported to the forthcoming Assembly. The Atomic 
Energy Commission, it will be recalled, decided on 
July 29 to suspend its work until the sponsoring pow- 
ers report the basis for agreement. 


© PALESTINE 


Another important stage was reached with the 
Seeurity Council’s decisions on Palestine taken on 
August 11. The Council declared that the truce it 
had called for last year was now superseded by the 
armistice agreements. It reaffirmed its unconditional 
cease-fire order and arranged for a nucleus of United 
Nations observers to stay on for necessary services. 
To Count Bernadotte, Dr. Ralph Bunche and the de- 
voted Secretariat staff, the Council paid eloquent 
tribute. With his mission completed, Dr. Bunche was 
relieved of further responsibility under the Council 
decisions, and now steps back to his important posi- 
tion in the Trusteeship Department. (See page 223). 


e INDIA-PAKISTAN 


The United Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan has called off its proposal for a joint meeting 
of the parties at the ministerial level. The meetings 
had been proposed by the Commission and were to 
have been held under its auspices. Formal invitations 
were issued on August 9, but the observations on the 
provisional agenda by the two Governments showed 
that their positions were still far apart. The main dif- 
ficulties concerned the question of disbanding and 
disarming the Azad (Free) Kashmir forces and the 
question of the defence and administration of the 
northern areas of the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 
Reviewing the negotiations of the last few months 
in the light of these replies, the Commission said on 
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August 19 that the possibility of reaching an agree- 
ment on a compromise agenda was remote. There- 
fore it would not be propitious to convene the meet- 
ings, nor would such meetings better the cause. The 
Commission added that it would soon appraise the two 
Governments on its further steps in implementing 
their commitments to reach a final solution of the 
Kashmir problem. 


© BUDGET ESTIMATES 


The budget estimates for 1950 have been submitted 
by the Secretary-General for approval by the General 
Assembly. Total expenditures are estimated at $44,- 
314,398; miscellaneous income at $5,016,525; and 
net expenditures at $39,297,873. (See page 236). 


© EARTHQUAKE IN ECUADOR 


Five United Nations bodies took action to aid 
Ecuador in the disastrous earthquake which struck 
the country on August 5. Several towns disappeared 
suddenly, some 4000 people lost their lives and 
100,000 were rendered homeless. The Economic 
and Social Council, the Interim Committee, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, the World Health Or- 
ganization, the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund and the Secretariat are co- 
operating to give help. The Security Council also 
conveyed its sympathy to the country. (See page 235). 


© PROTECTION OF NATURE 


To focus public attention on the protection of na- 
ture and to discuss measures for national and inter- 
national action, delegates from 18 countries and six 
international organizations are participating in a Con- 
ference which opened at Lake Success on August 22. 
(See page 285). 


e INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT 


The United Nations Conference on Road and Motor 
Traffic, convened to prepare a new world treaty on 
the international movement of motor vehicles, opened 
in Geneva on August 23. Principal items in the pro- 
posed treaty, which will replace four international 
agreements now in force but obsolescent, will be the 
identification of a vehicle and its driver, facilitation of 
customs procedures, a number of basic safety rules 
and certain technical requirements. Thirty delegations 
are attending the conference, which elected J. J. Oye- 
vaar (Netherlands), President; Andre Rumpler 
(France), First Vice-President; and Raghavan Pillai 
(India), Second Vice-President. 
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New Palestine Decisions 


Council Clears Way For Direct Negotiations 


Paying warm tribute to the late Count Folke Berna- 
dotte, to Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, and to the staff of the 
United Nations Mission in Palestine, the Security 
Council on August 11 took further steps aimed at 
facilitating a final settlement of all outstanding ques- 
tions in the Holy Land. 

The Council: 

e declared that the armistice agreements superseded 
the truce called for by the Council in 1948; 

© reaffirmed its unconditional cease-fire order of last 
year; 

e relieved the Acting Mediator of any further respon- 
sibility under Council resolutions; 

e provided for a nucleus of observer personnel to 
remain for service as required by the armistice agree- 
ments and the cease-fire order. 

The Council’s resolution was based largely on rec- 
ommendations made by Dr. Bunche as Acting Medi- 
ator in his report to the Council. (See the BULLETIN, 
vol. VII, no. 4.) 


Dr. Bunche’s Statement 


In an opening statement to the Council, augmenting 
his report, Dr. Bunche suggested that “the entire herit- 
age of restrictions which developed from the undeclar- 
ed war” should be eliminated, but that the Council 
should keep its hand on the situation, pending final 
settlement. 

The armistice agreements were not the final peace 
settlement, said Dr. Bunche, but the only possible in- 
terpretation of their very specific provisions was that 
they marked the end of the military phase of the Pales- 
tine situation. The objective now should be to restore 
normal conditions of peace to the fullest possible ex- 
tent. There could be little doubt that both sides desired 
to be freed from the many burdensome restrictions and 
interferences which were imposed under the truce. 
There should be normal access. Restrictions on impor- 
tation and immigration should be eliminated. There 
should be free movement for legitimate shipping, and 
no vestiges of the wartime blockade should be allowed 
to remain as they were inconsistent with both the letter 
and the spirit of the armistice agreements. 

Great care should be taken to avoid ‘any action 
which would in any way weaken the force of the arm- 
istice agreements or tend to discredit them or which 
would appear to question the good faith of the parties 
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signatory to them. He suggested that the Council 
might wish merely to reaffirm the simple cease-fire 
order set forth in its resolution of July 15, 1948. 

The suggestion was that only the injunction against 
resort to military action, that is, the cease-fire order in 
the July 15 resolution, should be reaffirmed and that 
the rest of the resolution should be considered hence- 
forth as inapplicable. 

In view of the great influence on the progress to- 
wards a solution which has thus far been exerted by 
this Council, Dr.. Bunche thought it highly desirable 
that the Council should not prematurely detach itself 
completely from the Palestine situation. 

Dr. Bunche disclosed that the truce supervision per- 
sonnel had been drastically reduced; at the present 
time the Observer Corps consisted of only thirty-five 
officers and thirty-four enlisted men. This number 
could still be reduced since it was estimated that no 
more than thirty or forty observers at the outside need 
to be retained to assist the parties, at their request, in 
the supervision of the terms of the four armistice agree- 
ments. This was United Nations assistance which the 
parties themselves requested in the armistice agree- 
ments and which the United Nations should of course 
grant. It should, however, be emphasized that the 
parties themselves had devised their own arrangements 
for joint supervision of the terms of the voluntary 
agreements, and the United Nations therefore had no 
general responsibility for the supervision of the arm- 
istice agreements. 

Thus, the disputing parties had made very great 
strides towards peace. The armistice agreements, all 
but one of which had now been in effect for several 
months, were proving very effective. There was cer- 
tainly no basis for questioning the good faith or future 
intentions of the parties . They should be commended 
for having gone thus far along the road to peace, and 
encouraged to continue along that road in a spirit of 
good will and mutual trustfulness. Recent news from 
Lausanne was encouraging and supported his belief— 
often reiterated—that all outstanding obstacles, includ- 
ing the problem of the Arab refugees who now suffer- 
ed most of the unfortunate conflict, could and would 
be overcome by “a mutual spirit of conciliation and 


reciprocal concessions by the parties.” 


In response to the President’s suggestion that mem- 
bers may put questions to Dr. Bunche, Mahmoud 
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Fawzi Bey, of Egypt, asked about the correlation be- 
tween the truce and the armistice conventions. Dr. 
Bunche said that, as he saw it, the Council’s truce had 
merely imposed a cease-fire order, leaving all future 
arrangements indefinite. The armistice agreements 
rendered the conditions of the truce completely ob- 
solete. There was an implicit promise in the Council’s 
resolution of November 16, 1948, that once armistice 
agreements had been concluded the restrictions im- 
posed in connection with the truce would no longer 
prevail. 


Israel’s Attitude 


Describing the Acting Mediator’s report as “a re- 
cord of triumph in a bold enterprise set afoot by the 
Security Council eight months ago,” Aubrey S. Eban, 
of Israel, said his Government wished to convey pub- 
licly to Dr. Bunche its profound appreciation and 
esteem for the successful outcome of the armistice 
agreements. 

Mr. Eban emphasized that these were not peace 
treaties and did not prejudice a final territorial settle- 
ment in Palestine. Israel had repeatedly announced 
its readiness to negotiate at any time the transition 
from armistice to peace. Until that time, however, it 
would take its stand on the precise and meticulous 
observance of the agreements already reached. Israel 
had no ambitions with regard to the other signatories, 
except neighborliness. Could it be assumed that all the 
Arab states officially regarded the agreements as a 
final end to hostilities in the Middle East, or merely 
as an interlude and prelude to “a second round?” 

Mr. Eban said that from every corner of the Arab 
world one heard of plans for large-scale rearmament, 
and official propaganda to the effect that the war 
against Israel was not yet over and last year’s military 
result might still be reversed. Stressing that his Gov- 
ernment would not allow itself to be overtaken in mili- 
tary preparedness, Mr. Eban declared that, if the 
Council’s restraints were entirely lifted, then the Near 
East would become the scene of an armaments race. 
The Council must take the responsibility of whether 
the newly-won peace could survive such a strain. The 
most elementary prudence dictated the maintenance of 
the Council’s present arms policy in preserving the 
armistice agreements and all the parties should be 
required to abandon acts of interception and blockade. 

One major provision of the armistice agreements 
was not being carried out—that relating to the Jeru- 
salem area. Normal daily life was to have been re- 
stored but no progress had been made towards a final 
agreement, as Jordan was unwilling to discuss plans 


and arrangements. Mount Scorpus was still a demili-. 


tarized zone under United Nations control, and he 
wondered whether it was satisfactory for this state of 
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affairs to continue without resumption of normal 
civilian activities in an area of cultural and human- 


itarian institutions. 


United Kingdom’s Views 

Sir Terence Shone said that the United Kingdom 
delegation shared in general the conclusions and re- 
commendations of Dr. Bunche’s report, and agreed 
that the existing truce restrictions should be elimin- 
ated and normal conditions restored. Referring to the 
question of war supplies, Sir Terence emphasized the 
great respect which his Government had shown to the 
requirements of the truce resolution, despite its treaty 
obligations to the Arab states. While anxious to fulfill 
those engagements, Britain did not want to see an 
arms race developing in the Middle East, or anywhere 
else. Any arms supplies which Britain might send 
would be for the internal security and defence needs 
of the states concerned, he said. These were legiti- 
mate requirements for any state and, insofar as the 
Middle East was concerned, were essential to the 
normal conditions which they wished to see restored. 
Britain was not in favor of Middle East states acquir- 


Security Council’s Tribute 
to Palestine Mission 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 

HAVING TAKEN NOTE of the report of the Act- 
ing United Nations Mediator on Palestine, sub- 
mitted upon the completion of his responsibilities, 

DESIRES to pay special tribute to the qualities 
of patience, perseverance, and devotion to the 
ideal of international peace of the late Count 
Folke Bernadotte, who stabilized the situation in 
Palestine and who, together with ten members of 
his staff, gave his life in the service of the United 
Nations, and 

DESIRES to express its deep appreciation of the 
qualities of tact, understanding, perseverance, and 
devotion to duty of Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Acting 
United Nations Mediator on Palestine, who has 
brought to a successful conclusion the negotiation 
of armistice agreements between Egypt, Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Syria on the one hand, and Israel 
on the other, and 

DEsIRES also to associate in this expression of 
appreciation the members of the staff of the United 
Nations Mission in Palestine, including both the 
members of the United Nations Secretariat and 
the Belgian, French, Swedish, and United States 
officers who served on the staff and as military 
observers in Palestine. 
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ing war materials in excess of their legitimate defence 
requirements and believed that the states themselves 
did not wish to exceed those limitations. 


Commenting on this question, Dr. Bunche said he 
realized that if the Council took no further action pro- 
viding for an arms embargo, the existing injunctions 
against the importation of war materials, along with 
restrictions on the introduction of fighting personnel 
and men of military age, would be completely elimin- 
ated as well as the entire system of truce supervision. 
In view of past experiences in the area, he strongly 


urged that no half way measures would serve any 


useful purpose in this matter. 


Since there was no disarmament scheme of universal 
application it would seem that the Near Eastern states, 
as all others, would now be entitled to import such war 
materials as might be necessary to their national secur- 
ity. Dr. Bunche was convinced that the mere pro- 
nouncement of a qualified embargo by the Security 
Council, with no system of observation, would quite 
likely do more harm than good. It would only lead to 
confusion and charges and counter-charges, with the 
consequent “bad atmosphere” impeding efforts toward 
a final settlement. He saw no reason to doubt the 
good faith of the parties to the armistice agreements, 
nor their pledges given in those agreements. Certainly, 
those voluntary agreements were stronger than moral 
embargo could be. 


United States Assurance 


Warren R. Austin affirmed the full concurrence of 
the United States with Dr. Bunche’s recommendations. 
The arms restraints of the truce period were no longer 
necessary or appropriate. The United Nations now had 
firm commitments from the armistice parties to refrain 
from all hostile activity, and to adjust their differ- 
ences peacefully. The agreements were not only effec- 
tive instruments to bring peace but were self-executing 
agreements between the various parties concerned. 
They had real strength and imposed firm and weighty 
obligations on the parties. The task of reaching a final 
peace settlement remained with the Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission. 


Meanwhile, all governments should avoid weakening 
in any way the newly established armistice agreements. 
The United States would not permit any arms exports 
which would allow a competitive arms race to start in 
the Middle East. As Dr. Bunche recommended, the 
arms exports to this area of the world should be strict- 
ly limited to such materials as were within the scope 
of legitimate security requirements. It was essential 
that the area’s resources should be used for works of 
peace, for the resettlement of refugees, and for the 
attainment of higher living standards for the people 
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of the region. It would be tragic and wholly wrong 
if they were dissipated in an unproductive arms race. 

Canada was also completely in accord with the 
recommendations of the Acting Mediator, said General 
A. G. L. McNaughton, announcing that his delegation 
was happy to sponsor the draft proposals contained 
in Dr. Bunche’s report. The Security Council should 
fully endorse the armistice agreements and seek to 
strengthen them in every possible way. General 
McNaughton hoped that the same spirit of co-opera- 
tion and common endeavor accompanying the armis- 
tice negotiations would also mark the peace talks now 
taking place at Lausanne. 


The Canadian delegation proposed to modify the 
Acting Mediator’s draft resolution by deleting the 
provision for linking the Conciliation Commission 
with the observance of the cease-fire. 


Syria’s Denial 


Rafik Asha, of Syria, emphatically refuted the alle- 
gations made by the representative of Israel which, 
he said, seemed to impute bad faith to the Syrian 
Government regarding the armistice agreements. Syria 
fully respected the agreement into which it had en- 
tered only after full and careful deliberations. Mr. 
Eban had referred to the moral force of a continued 
arms embargo without, however, the system of inspec- 
tion which existed under the truce. The basis which 
he seemed to advance for this proposal was that his 
Government was willing to abide by the agreements 
but that the Arab states could not be trusted to do so. 
Mr. Asha. The Syrian representative emphasized that 
its complete ban on the importation of arms, coupled 
with a strong system of United Nations inspection. 
Despite that system, however, it was Mr. Eban’s forces 
and not those of the Arab states which had found ways 
and means of obtaining arms under the truce. 


Could Mr. Eban tell the Council where and how 
his Government had obtained the Spitfires and Flying 
Fortresses, the heavy tanks and the ordinance which 
they did not possess at the start of the truce but which 
appeared in subsequent fighting under the truce, asked 
Mr. Asha. The Syrian representative emphasized that 
his Government’s defence policy and internal security 
were of no concern to Mr. Eban or the Security Coun- 
cil itself. As an independent government, Syria, while 
fully respecting its international obligations, would 
take all necessary steps to protect itself. 


Endorsing these views, Mahmoud Fawzi Bey, of 
Egypt, said that being armed for security did not, and 
could not by itself mean any aggressive spirit or in- 
tent. United Nations Members were solemnly bound 
by the Charter to refrain from the use of threats or 
force in the settlement of international disputes. The 
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Security Council’s Resolution 
on Armistic Agreements 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 


HAVING NOTED with satisfaction the several armis- 
tice agreements concluded by means of negotiations 
between the parties involved in the conflict in Pales- 
tine in pursuance of its resolution of 16 November 
1948 (S/1080); 

EXPRESSES the hope that the Governments and au- 
thorities concerned, having undertaken by means of 
the negotiations now being conducted by the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission, to fulfil the request of the 
General Assembly in its resolution of 11 December 
1948 to extend the scope of the armistice negotiations 
and to seek agreement by negotiations conducted 
either with the Conciliation Commission or directly, 
will at an early date achieve agreement on the final 
settlement of all questions outstanding between them; 


FInps that the armistice agreements constitute an 
important step toward the establishment of permanent 
peace in Palestine and considers that these agreements 
supersede the truce provided for in the resolutions 
of the Security Council of 29 May and 15 July 1948; 


REAFFIRMS, pending the final peace settlement, the 
order contained in its resolution of 15 July 1948 to 
the Governments and authorities concerned, pursuant 
to Article 40 of the Charter of the United Nations, to 
observe an unconditional cease-fire and, bearing in 
mind that the several armistice agreements include firm 
pledges against any further acts of hostility between 
the parties and also provide for their supervision by 
the parties themselves, relies upon the parties to en- 
sure the continued application and observance of these 
agreements; 


Decipes that, all functions assigned to the United 
Nations Mediator on Palestine having been discharged, 
the Acting Mediator is relieved of any further respon- 
sibility under Security Council resolutions; 

Notes that the armistice agreements provide that 
the execution of those agreements shall be supervised 
by mixed armistice commissions whose chairman in 
each case shall be the United Nations Chief of Staff 
of the Truce Supervision Organization or a senior of- 
ficer from the observer personnel of that organization 
designated by him following consultation with the par- 
ties to the agreements; 

REQUESTS the Secretary-General to arrange for the 
continued service of such of the personnel of the pres- 
ent Truce Supervision Organization as may be re- 
quired in observing and maintaining the cease-fire, and 
as may be necessary in assisting the parties to the 
armistice agreements in the supervision of the appli- 
cation and observance of the terms of those agree- 
ments, with particular regard to the desires of the 
parties as expressed in the relevant articles of the 
agreements; 

Requests the Chief of Staff mentioned above to 
report to the Security Council on the observance of 
the cease-fire in Palestine in accordance with the terms 
of this resolution; and to keep the Palestine Concilia- 
tion Commission informed of matters affecting the 
Commission’s work under the General Assembly 
resolution of 11 December 1948. 








Palestine armistice agreements abounded in unequivo- 
cal assurances and commitments not to resort to 
force, or even to plan or threaten to resort to force. 
In supporting the draft proposals of the Acting Medi- 
ator, as sponsored by Canada, Mr. Fawzi stressed that 
the Council should not weaken the agreements nor 
question the good faith of the parties concerned. 
Egypt had never failed to give effect to the Security 
Council’s resolutions. That had been their record so 
far and they were still animated by the same spirit. 

China fully supported the draft proposals of the 
Acting Mediator, said Dr. Shuhsi Hsu, who hoped 
that Israel would not be insistent on the question of 
an arms embargo. The maintenance of such an em- 
bargo would not be in harmony with the spirit of the 
armistice agreements, said Dr. Hsu. 


French Amendments 


Jean Chauvel, of France, then introduced a series 
of proposed amendments to the Acting Mediator’s 
draft resolution. The first of these would explicitly 
state that the Security Council considered that the 
armistice agreements should replace the truce which 
was now “purposeless.” Another amendment would 
reaffirm, pending a final peace settlement, the order 
contained in the Council’s resolution of July 15, 
1948, calling on the governments and authorities con- 
cerned to “desist from any military action.” <A third 
amendment would relieve the Acting Mediator of the 
functions assigned to him by the Council, while a 
final amendment would retain the Palestine question 
on the Council’s agenda, pending a final peace set- 
tlement. 

Turning to the question of an arms embargo, Mr. 
Chauvel said that nobody wished to unleash an arms 
race, no more in the Middle East than anywhere else 
in the world. He agreed with Dr. Bunche that if the 
Council was concerned about this possibility, no half- 
way measures were possible. Either they must have a 
full embargo with complete control, or they must 
have nothing at all and avoid mentioning it. If any 
developments occurred calling for a review by the 
Council, it could then be easily informed and take 
the necessary steps in the matter. 


Joint Draft Resolution 

Commenting on the French amendments, Dr. 
Bunche said that unless it was seriously desired to 
interfere with the armistice agreements, it seemed 
necessary to maintain a position of Chief of Staff of 
the Truce Supervision Organization, and to authorize 
the Secretary-General to make limited personnel avail- 
able for assisting the parties in the implementation of 
the armistice terms. 

At the next meeting on August 8, General 
McNaughton announced that in the interval since the 
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last meeting he and Mr. Chauvel, together with Dr. 
Bunche, had gone over the two sets of proposals and 
put them together in a new revised draft resolution in 
the name of Canada and France. He therefore 
asked for permission to withdraw the former Canad- 
ian draft resolution. 

Full agreement with Dr. Bunche’s conclusions and 
support for the new proposal were expressed by Ivar 
Lunde, of Norway, who also said that it was an honor 
for his delegation to be a co-sponsor with Canada of 
a draft resolution paying tribute to Count Bernadotte, 
Dr. Bunche, and the staff and observers in Palestine. 


Soviet Amendments 


Speaking as the representative of the U.S.S.R., 
Semyon K. Tsarapkin, the President of the Council, 
commented that now that the military activities had 
come to an end and there was a freely agreed armis- 
tice, different approaches were possible on the ques- 
tion of achieving peace on a permanent basis. Some, 
he said, considered that the further and final steps 
should be taken by the Conciliation Commission, 
which should help the parties to attain such a final 
basis. In his delegation’s view, however, direct con- 
tacts between the parties were necessary: a permanent 
and final agreement should be achieved without any 
outside pressure or help whatsoever. He had no 
doubt that, if left to themselves, the parties would 
succeed in coming to a permanent agreement. 

Since there were no longer any military operations 
in Palestine, and Palestine was now under the rule of 
armistice agreements freely entered into by the parties, 
Mr. Tsarapkin also thought that obviously there was 
no further need for observers on the spot. The United 
Nations observers must be recalled, he said; an end 
must be put to their activities, and their staff must be 
disbanded. All questions that were dealt with by the 
Mediator, the Acting Mediator, and the Conciliation 
Commission should be handed over to the parties in 
Palestine. 

Mr. Tsarapkin presented amendments to this ef- 
fect. He agreed, however, that the Council should 
maintain the question of Palestine on its agenda pend- 
ing the conclusion of the peace treaties. 


Dr. Bunche’s Views 


Fearing that the elimination of all of the observer 
organization in Palestine would result in serious con- 
sequences in regard to the armistice agreements, Gen- 
eral McNaughton suggested that the Council should 
hear from the Acting Mediator on that particular 
point. ; 

Dr. Bunche commented that it would indeed lead to 
a complete nullification of certain important provisions 
.in the armistice agreements. The reason for main- 
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taining a final nucleus of between 30 and 40 observers 
was related, he said, “specifically and indispensably,” 
to the agreements in two ways. First, each of the 
four agreements provided that the fifth member of the 
armistice commission will be the United Nations Chief 
of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization or an 
officer from the personnel of that organization desig- 
nated by him. Thus the armistice commissions them- 
selves could not operate without some personnel of 
this kind being there. 

Secondly, each of the agreements also provided that, 
for supervising the implementation of the agreement, 
the commission will call on observers from Arab or 
Jewish ranks or from the ranks of the United Nations 
observers, and that when these United Nations ob- 
servers are called on, they will remain under the com- 
mand of the Chief of Staff. 

Also, continued Dr. Bunche, there were specific 
provisions in each of the agreements dealing with spe- 
cial situations, such as neutral or demilitarized zones, 
where United Nations observer personnel were to re- 
main in control. Such cases had been the most dif- 
ficult to negotiate. 

Thus, while the principle of withdrawal of truce 


‘Last Explosion in Palestine’ .. . 


After weeks of preparation with the co-operation 
of United Nations observers, the Israeli Army ren- 
dered harmless on August 23 a potentially dangerous 
landmine just outside the Old City walls of Jerusalem. 
Israeli authorities had informed General Riley, Chief 
of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization, about 
a month ago that they had set up this formidable 
weapon—a landmine charged with about three tons 
of explosives—in No Man’s land during fighting for 
Jerusalem last year. On Israel’s request, General Riley 
informed the Jordan authorities of the Israeli intention 
to render it harmless. 

All potentially endangered areas were evacuated 
prior to the explosion, and United Nations observers 
in white jeeps and afoot carrying white flags toured 
the surrounding district on both the Arab and Jewish 
sides of the line to inspect the safety measures and 
to report any incidents that might occur. For fifteen 
minutes warning sirens sounded, and ambulances and 
emergency hospitals were standing by. A tremendous 
explosion shook the air, and a cloud of smoke obscured 
the city for several minutes. 

Immediately afterwards observers set out again to 
note the results. Hardly any damage had been caused 
except to a couple of abandoned and dilapidated 
houses standing directly on the explosion site. 

General Riley, who watched the explosion from 
his headquarters at Government House, commented: 
“I hope this is the last explosion to be heard in 
Palestine.” 

















supervision personnel was entirely sound—and, in 
general, withdrawal had taken place—a nucleus of 
observers must be kept on the spot until the final peace 
settlements are made or until the parties themselves 
agree to changes in the armistice agreements which 
would make the employment or presence of such 
United Nations staff no longer necessary. 


Other Reactions 


Dr. Dmitri Z. Manuilsky, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
wondered why the responsibility for the settlement of 
all future conflicts or difficulties in Palestine should 
be handed over to one country alone, the United 
States, as represented by the United Nations Chief of 
Staff. He thought, too, that if the Council put its 
faith in the Governments concerned to implement the 
armistice agreements, which envisage a durable peace 
in Palestine, it could also have confidence in those 
Governments to solve, as best they could, any new 
problems or causes of friction that might arise in con- 
nection with the final settlement. 

Mr. Lunde then suggested that the Council should 
hear the views of the representatives of Egypt, Syria, 
and Israel on the problem. 

Mahmoud Fawzi Bey, of Egypt, agreed that the 
principle of withdrawing all supervision was very 
sound. Such supervision was being reduced or would 
be still further reduced to the absolute minimum, and 
it might be completely dispensed with in the near 
future. He hoped that the Soviet representative would 
not stress his objection to the present proposed super- 
vision of the truce to the extent provided for in the 
armistic agreements. His views were supported by 
the Syrian representative. 

Mr. Eban, too, favored the retention of only such 
United Nations personnel as might be required under 
the agreements. He believed that the Council might 
meet the situation if it called for the withdrawal of all 
observer personnel except those specified by the texts 
of the agreements as being required. 

He considered that the responsibilities exercised by 
the United Nations Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervi- 
sion Organization derived from the armistice agree- 
ment themselves. The Chief of Staff therefore appeared 
to the Israel delegation as a representative not of any 
particular country, but of the Security Council itself, 
and presumably the Council was qualified to appoint 
anyone it considered fit to assume those functions. 
With the adoption of the Canadian-French draft reso- 
lution, there would no longer be a truce or a truce 
supervision organization, so the title of the Chief of 
Staff would be obsolete. However, if the Council and 
the parties understood that this survival of name did 
not prolong the particular functions and authorities 
of truce supervision, the inaccuracy could well survive 
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Study for Unfreezing of Assets 


In response to a humanitarian appeal from the 
United Nations Conciliation Commission for Pales- 
tine, a mixed Committee of Experts has been estab- 
lished in connection with frozen Arab assets. Com- 
posed of one Arab representative and one Israeli 
representative, the committee will work on a pro- 
cedure for unfreezing Arab assets on a reciprocal and 
equal basis. These assets have been blocked both by 
the Arab states and Israel since the beginning of 
hostilities in Palestine. 

The Conciliation Commission suggested the measure 
with a view to creating a favorable atmosphere for 
the exchanges of views now taking place in Lausanne. 
It is in line with the Commission’s efforts to aid Pales- 
tine refugees in a practical and effective manner. The 
Commission is also represented on the committee. 





without harm and be recognized in its purely histori- 
cal context. 


French Explanation 


Commenting on the U.S.S.R. amendments at the 
next meeting on August 11, Mr. Chauvel said that the 
first aimed at the deletion of any reference to the Con- 
ciliation Commission and to the General Assembly 
resolution of December 11, 1948. It was obvious, 
however, that the Council, even if it so wished, would 
have no authority to dispose of a General Assembly 
resolution. That resolution established the Concilia- 
tion Commission and laid down in clear terms what 
its functions were to be. 

The Soviet Union delegation had indicated its con- 
cern to see the parties come to direct agreement among 
themselves. The General Assembly resolution and 
the Canadian-French draft resolution had expressly 
stated that; negotiation with the Commission was men- 
tioned only in the second instance as an alternative 
to direct negotiation. Thus, the Commission was a 
facility which was placed at the disposal of the parties. 
If judged in the light of the precedent set by the armis- 
tice agreements, such a facility was not entirely use- 
less. 

The rest of the Soviet amendments related to the 
abolition of the truce machinery and of the post of 
Mediator, but Mr. Chauvel thought that the comments 
made in the Council and the text of the draft resolu- 
tion itself were sufficient assurances. 

Furthermore, the Canadian-French draft provided 
that the armistice agreements should replace the truce 
provided for in the resolutions of the Council of May 
29 and July 15, 1948. Thus the truce would become 
obsolete. Such a provision, Mr. Chauvel thought, 


(Continued on page 288) 
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“If we could really put science 
and technology to fuller use in peace 
as we did in war,” said Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie at the opening 
of the United Nations Conference 
on the Conservation and Utilization 
of Resources (UNSCCUR) at Lake 
Success, on August 17, “I believe 
that no one could predict the world 
population which our _ resources 
could support, or the rise in the 
average standard of living that would 
be possible.” 


The occasion, Mr. Lie reminded 
more than 500 scientists, engineers, 
and resource experts from 49 coun- 
tries attending the conference, mark- 
ed the first time the United Nations 
had called directly on the world of 
science to come together. The con- 
ference is the outcome of a proposal 
made three years ago by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and en- 
dorsed in a decision taken by the 
Economic and Social Council in 
1947. 

“Today,” said Mr. Lie,” the 
United Nations is embarking on a 
new phase of its program to build 
the foundations for permanent peace. 
It is calling on science to mobilize 
technical knowledge in support of 
one of the high purposes of the 
Charter—to raise the standards of 
living. This is one of the keys to 
peace, for behind most wars stand 
the spectres of hunger and want— 
effective war-mongers of the past. 
Solutions to these problems, though 
not so spectacular as those in the 
political field, are of vital importance 
to world peace. ... 

“Together you hold the technical 
keys which can unlock new wealth 
from the earth for the benefit of 
mankind. You know that underlying 
all economic shortages is the basic 
problem of how to develop, and, in 
developing, how to conserve, the 
earth’s resources. All of you have 
something to teach, and something 
to learn, about specific ways and 
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Mobilizing Science For Peace 
UNSCCUR Examines World Resources 


means of solving these resource 
problems. 

“Your work here will represent a 
first step by the United Nations to 
mobilize all of science in support of 
a co-ordinated, world-wide effort 
that will contribute to effective 
action on these questions. . . . 

“If you, from the world of sci- 
ence,” concluded Secretary-General, 
“can set the sights for humanity high 
enough, the governments and their 
peoples will be encouraged in their 
search for solutions to the difficult 
problems which they face.” 


Mayor of New York 


Welcoming the conference, the 
Mayor of New York, William 
O’Dwyer, told those participating in 
the discussions that they were “that 
small group of this generation—piti- 









fully small in every age—who see 
with utter clarity the problem before 
which all others fade away—the 
problem of man’s survival in the uni- 


verse . . . who see that Nature’s 
plentifulness is a heritage not to be 
squandered with impunity—that it 
must be conserved for future genera- 
tions or its bankruptcy will ex- 
tinguish us all.” 


There were two sentences in the 
conference program—‘This store of 
scientific and practical knowledge is 
itself one of the world’s great re- 
sources. It is a resource that grows 
with use and is enlarged by sharing” 
—which he regarded as a full blue- 
print of a truer civilization. 

For the first time, he added, man- 


kind was ready to take up its ac- 
count with nature. “You are the 


accountants who are preparing the 


Secretary-General Trygve Lie (right) greets William O’Dwyer, 
Mayor of New York, at the opening meeting of UNSCCUR. 
Looking on is Julius A. Krug, United States Secretary of the 


interior. 
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balance sheet.” He believed that the 
human race must—would—summon 
up the intelligence, the fortitude, and 
grace to make an honest accounting 
and bail itself out of oblivion. 


U. S. Secretary of the Interior 


“You are participating in one of 
the greatest adventures of the human 
will and mind in this century,” Julius 
Krug, United States Secretary of the 
Interior, told the scientists and other 
experts in welcoming them on behalf 
of President Truman and the Ameri- 
can delegation. “Conservation,” he 
added, “touches not only the ability 
of people to live well; it touches their 
ability to live at all. Conservation 
and wise development of our re- 
sources would help insure world 
peace. 

“The world is interested in every- 
thing you do which stimulates the 
economic progress of large areas that 
have been by-passed in the world’s 
industrial growth.” The President of 
the United States, intended, “when 
programs are ready, to obtain sub- 
stantial help for those areas, both in 
technology and in investment,” Mr. 
Krug stated. “They need help, and 
the entire world will benefit if they 
receive it.” 

Mr. Krug offered the following 
general guides to sound programs of 
resource development and conserva- 
tion, based on his experience as an 
administrator applying current sci- 
entific knowledge to the solution of 
conservation programs: 
© Most natural resources are inter- 
related and must be developed and 
conserved together for maximum 
benefit. 

e Faster economic progress and 
greater social values are obtained 
from the combined development of 
industry and resources during the 
same period than in the usual pat- 
tern where there is no such co-ordi- 
nating development. This is a mat- 
ter of proper timing. 

© Private owners of natural re- 
sources have many rights, but if free 
governments are to survive, indivi- 
dual citizens cannot have the right 
as private owners of essential re- 
sources to imperil the future of the 
nation by shortsighted practices in 
developing these resources. 
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e In regions where economic de- 
velopment is at a standstill or has 
never even begun, it takes a vigorous 
push, and frequently from the out- 
side, to get any substantial develop- 
ment under way. 

e There can be no major economic 
development without an institutional 
climate that aids it. 

e It is essential to know the extent 
of the resources; preliminary inven- 
tories must be subject to continuous 
regulation to keep them up to date. 
e Progress of the under-developed 
areas will inevitably bring them and 
more advanced areas far more close- 
ly together. Inter-dependence fol- 
lows industrialization. 


Opportunities for Using 
“Know-How” 


The greatest problem facing the 
world today, Mr. Krug continued, 
was that of raising the standard of 
living of the people, not just main- 
taining it. This necessary objective 
could not be accomplished by “lock- 
ing up” natural wealth, but by the 
intensive concentration of the 
world’s scientific and engineering 
“know-how.” As examples of the 
opportunities for using this “know- 
how,” he listed: 

e The peacetime 
atomic energy. 

® More effective utilization of solar 
energy. 

® Development of synthetic fuels, 
particularly from oil shales. 

© Development of substitute mate- 
rials for those in short supply. 

® Improved agricultural methods, 
including the development of new 
plants which will require less water 
and less nutrition from the soil and 
absorb more energy from the sun, 
and better ways of checking soil 
erosion and restoring soil pro- 
ductivity. 

® Increased use of sea water for the 
growth of food fish and other food 
materials for extracting chemicals 
and minerals, and for conversion to 
fresh water for irrigation and in- 
dustrial purposes. 

e Improved utilization of metals and 
other materials to eliminate present 
waste in the construction of homes, 
office buildings, and consumers’ 
durable goods, such as automobiles. 


application of 


@ Development of hydro-electric 
power to conserve soil, gas, and coal. 
© Development of improved use of 
foods and feeds for human and 
animal nutrition. 

e Further development of improved 
space heating in cold weather and 
cooling in warm weather. 

“When the historian of the year 
2000 looks back over the Twentieth 
Century,” Mr. Krug concluded, “he 
may well find it possible to say that 
the soil and plant and forest scient- 
ists, the fuel and power and mineral 
experts, and the resource economists 
crowded 250 years of industrial 
progress into 50 years, and raised 
the living standards of the whole 
under-developed world beyond any- 
thing known in history. He may say 
that the United Nations gained con- 
fidence, unity, and power in the 
process. .. . With high ability, good 
will, and good faith, it is possible.” 


Papers Presented 


After the opening addresses of 
welcome, the conference considered, 
in plenary meeting, various aspects 
of the world resources situation. 
Papers were presented on: 

e The legacy of resource depletion 
—dealing with the consequences of 
past waste and misuse of resources, 
and the effect of present wasteful 
practices. 

e The increasing pressure on re- 
ources, including the effect of in- 
creases in population and in con- 
sumption. 

@ World shortages in respect of 
food, forests, minerals, fuel, and 
energy. 

These were followed by discussion 
in plenary meeting. 

Section meetings were held in ad- 
dition, dealing with fuel and energy, 
water, forests, land, minerals, and 
wild life and fish. 

The conference, which will con- 
clude on September 6, has no policy- 
making responsibilities, for it will 
neither bind governments nor form- 
ulate recommendations to be sub- 
mitted to them. It is devoted, in- 
stead, to an exchange of ideas and 
experience on the techniques in- 
volved in the conservation and 
utilization of resources, their eco- 
nomic costs, benefits, and inter- 
relations. 
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Balkan Situation Reviewed 


Special Committee Reports Continuing Threat to Peace 


“A threat to the political independence and terri- 
torial integrity of Greece and to peace in the Balkans” 
—this is what the United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans finds, as it did last year, in the con- 
tinuance of the present situation there. 


In a report to the General Assembly covering the 
period from October 1948 to July 1949, the Special 
Committee reviews its efforts and draws certain con- 
clusions. The Committee’s recommendations will be 
submitted to the Assembly in a supplementary report. 


The Committee notes that its work has now con- 
tinued without interruption since November 1947, 
when it first came into existence. On November 27, 
1948, the Assembly maintained the Committee in 
being with its previous functions of conciliation and 
observation, but at the same time set forth its deci- 
sion in more explicit terms. For example, it called 
on Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia to cease ren- 
dering aid to the guerrillas fighting against the Greek 
Government, and again called on the four Govern- 
ments to co-operate with Greece in the settlement of 
their dispute by peaceful means. 


Vacant Seats 


The Committee expresses regret that the Govern- 
ments of Poland and the U.S.S.R. nave not yet ap- 
pointed representatives to the seats on the Committee 
held open for them. Both Governments have con- 
tended that the Committee is “illegal.” Copies of 
all Committee documents nevertheless have been 
transmitted regularly to the two Governments. Nine 
other states are represented on the Committee. 


To fulfil its two functions of conciliation and ob- 
servation, the Committee established two sub-com- 
mittees, one to deal with the work of observation 
groups and the other to handle political questions. 


Before drafting its report, the Committee decided 
to make a detailed inspection of the frontier areas. 
Accordingly, in May, three ad hoc committees, each 
composed of three delegations, toured the frontier 
areas of Greece facing Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bul- 
garia and presented preliminary surveys at a meeting 
of the Committee on May 23 in Salonika, the head- 
quarters of the Committee’s observation group sys- 
tem. In addition, individual members of various dele- 
gations made frequent visits to Salonika and obser- 
vation group bases. 
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The Committee always recognized the primary im- 
portance of its function. of conciliation, the report 
states, but it received no co-operation from Albania, 
Bulgaria, or Yugoslavia in the broad field of its work 
or in connection with specific incidents. The Com- 
mittee suspended its conciliatory role while the Con- 
ciliation Committee of the Assembly—consisting of 
the President of the Assembly, the Secretary-General, 
and the Chairman and Rapporteur of the First Com- 
mittee—was making similar efforts during the third 
session of the Assembly. After the Conciliation Com- 
mittee was terminated with the close of the third 
session, however, the Committee resumed its efforts 
directed toward the establishment of normal diplo- 
matic relations and the renewal of conventions for 
the settlement of frontier questions or the conclusion 
of new ones. 


On several occasions the Government of Greece 
stated its willingness to resume diplomatic relations 
with Albania and Bulgaria and its “readiness for the 
re-establishment of normal relations with its north- 
ern neighbors.” The Government considers that there 
is no question outstanding between Yugoslavia and 
Greece that could not be settled amicably. 


However, if Albania continues to aid the Greek 
guerrillas and to refuse to co-operate with it, the Com- 
mittee says, it has little hope of assisting in the estab- 
lishment of normal diplomatic and good neighborly 
relations. ° 

Likewise, on account of the lack of co-operation 
by Bulgaria, the Committee has not been able to 
assist Bulgaria and Greece to re-establish diplomatic 
relations. It considers, moreover, that such a re- 
sumption would not be sufficient to normalize existing 


Representatives on Commission 


The Committee’s report, which was adopted unani- 
mously, was signed in Athens on August 2 by the 
following representatives: Sam L. Atyeo (AUSTRALIA) ; 
Rangel de Castro (BRaziIL); Wen Yuan-ning (CHINA); 


Emile Charveriat (FRANCE); Omar Josefé (MEXICO); 
Colonel J. J. A. Keuchenius (NETHERLANDS); Ali 
Haider Abbasi (PAKISTAN); Sir Horace Seymour 
(UNITED KINGDOM); Gerald A. Drew (UNITED 
STATES); and Raoul Algion, the Principal Secretary. 

















UNSCOB delegates and observers leaving Kastoria 
from the Albanian frontier, accompanied by a Greek 
National Army escort. 


relations so long as Bulgaria continues to aid Greek 
guerrillas. 

As for Yugoslavia, the Committee reports that so 
far it has been unable to assist in developing the ex- 
isting official diplomatic relations between Greece and 
Yugoslavia into “good neighborly” relations. How- 
ever, there have been some signs recently of possible 
improvement. 

In a chapter on external support of the Greek 
guerrilla movement, the report describes in consider- 
able detail information collected by the Committee 
on the nature of such support, on support of the guer- 
rilla movement by Rumania, and on the recruitment 
of children to fight with the guerrillas. The observa- 
tions of the Committee in this regard are summed up 
in its conclusions. (See next page). 


Co-operation With Other Organizations 


Under the heading of co-operation with other in- 
ternational organizations, the Committee discusses the 
problem of international refugees, internal refugees 
in Greece, and Greek children removed from Greece. 

Because of the lack of co-operation of Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, the Committee says, it has 
still been unable to assist those Governments to settle 
problems arising from the presence of refugees in the 
three states. It studied, however, the problem of the 
Albanian, Bulgarian, and Yugoslav refugees in Greece 
and recommended that this problem should be turned 
over to a competent agency of the United Nations. 
The Committee had watched with interest the progress 
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made by the International Refugee Organization in 
providing for these refugees. On the basis of the 
latest information, it was hopeful that the international 
refugee problem in Greece “is well on the road to 
solution.” 

It appears, the Committee continues, that 1,080 
of the Albanian, Bulgarian, and Yugoslav refugees in 
Greece at the time of its arrival in November 1947 
have been transferred from Greece to resettlement 
camps in Italy. A further 159 cases are awaiting 
final action in Greece. Only eighty-eight of the 
original refugee applicants have been found ineligible 
for aid by IRO and remain in Greece. 

“However, the international refugee problem in 
Greece is a continuing one, and IRO has received new 
applicants for aid each month.” 

The Committee has also noted with anxiety the 
serious social and humanitarian problem created by 
the number of internal Greek refugees uprooted from 
their homes, which has increased from approximately 
18,600 in January 1947 to nearly a million in Janu- 
ary 1949, or approximately one-seventh of the popu- 
lation of Greece. The Committee has kept the Sec- 
retary-General informed. 


A Serious Concern 


On July 13 the Greek Minister of Welfare an- 
nounced that improved security conditions had per- 
mitted the resettlement of 130,000 refugees. The 
problems of their physical resettlement and economic 
rehabilitation are of serious concern to the Greek 
Government, the Committee says. 

Regarding Greek children, the Committee states 
that, in the course of 1948, some 25,000 were re- 
moved from Greece and retained in the territories of 
the northern neighbors of Greece and other countries. 
But it had not yet received information from the 
International Red Cross indicating that any of the 
Greek children had been returned, in accordance with 
the General Assembly resolution of November 27, 
1948, through the good offices of the Red Cross. 

A report of June 3 to the Secretary-General from 
the International Committee of the Red Cross and the 
League of Red Cross Societies said that the Red 
Cross had not been able to attain its preliminary 
objective of obtaining lists of the names of the Greek 
children in camps abroad. However, representatives 
of the International Red Cross had investigated the 
living conditions in some of the camps for these chil- 
dren in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia, 
which had been found to be satisfactory. The Inter- 
national Red Cross had not, however, received per- 
mission to visit all the countries taking care of Greek 
children. 

At the end of April 1949, 11,845 Greek children 
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were in eight Yugoslav Red Cross hostels, and 3,347 
were living with their parents or Greek refugee fam- 
ilies in Yugoslavia. Between April 1948 and March 
1949, the approximate number of Greek children 
transferred from Yugoslavia was as follows: to Czech- 
oslovakia, 3,550; to Hungary, 3,050; to Rumania, 
6,400; and to Poland, 500; the total being 13,500. 

The Yugoslav Red Cross had informed the Inter- 
national Red Cross representatives that their interven- 
tion was not essential since it had direct contact wih 
the Greek Red Cross. “Greek parents could apply di- 
rectly to the Yugoslav Red Cross for the repatriation 
of the children. The Yugoslav Red Cross was also 
ready to. act upon reuests for repatriation already re- 
ceived by the International Red Cross.” 

Moreover, the Government of Albania had in- 
formed the Secretary-General on April 18 that the 
question of the repatriation of Greek children no 
longer concerned Albania, because there were no 
Greek children in Albania at that time. 

“The transfer of Greek children by Albania, Yugo- 
slavia, and Rumania to countries other than Greece 
appears contrary to the spirit of the resolution unani- 
mously approved by the General Assembly,” the Spe- 
cial Committee comments. “Implementation of that 
resolution implied that children would be retained 
where they were until the question of their return to 
Greece had been settled.” 


Conclusions 


The Committee presents its conclusions under four 
headings: 


ALBANIA, BULGARIA, AND YUGOSLAVIA 


In compliance with its mandate, the Committee 
constantly endeavored to promote the establishment 
of normal diplomatic and good neighborly relations 
between Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia on the one 
hand and Greece on the other. It “repeatedly” drew 
the attention of the interested Governments to the rec- 
ommendations made by the Assembly on October 21, 
1947, and November 27, 1948. 

“The Governments of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia have nevertheless continued to disregard them,” 
the Committee reports. On the other hand, the Gov- 
ernment of Greece has continued to extend its co- 
operation. 

“Despite renewed efforts on the part of the Special 
Committee to obtain the co-operation of the Govern- 


Group of UNSCOB delegates looking out 
towards the Albanian frontier from 
Amouda Heights near Kastoria, in Central 
Macedonia. 


ments of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, those 
Governments have continued to refuse to recognize it 
in any way.” 


ALBANIA AND BULGARIA 


‘“Albaniae and Bulgaria have continued to give 
moral and material assistance to the Greek guerrilla 
movement,” the Committee says under the second 
heading. “Albania is the principal source of material 
assistance. 

“Albania and Bulgaria have directly encouraged 
and incited the Greek guerrillas in their attempts to 
overthrow the Greek Government by official declara- 
tions in the press and in radio broadcasts from Gov- 
ernment-controlled stations, by visits of officials to the 
camps for guerrillas and by the continued activities of 
‘Aid Committees,’ which were established in 1947 
and 1948 for the collection of money, food, and cloth- 
ing. 

“Of far greater moment, however,” continues the 
Committee, “has been the material assistance which 
Albania and Bulgaria have given to the Greek guer- 
rillas. These countries have provided large quantities 
of war material and other supplies, thus enabling them 
to continue fighting. Albania and Bulgaria have al- 
lowed them extensive use of their territories to escape 
from the Greek Army and for other tactical purposes. 
These countries have also actively assisted the guer- 
rillas in the recruitment of Greeks in their territories. 

“Furthermore, a system has been in operation in 
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their territories for the return of guerrillas to fight in 
Greece after treatment in hospitals and convalescent 
centres. Although there can be no objection on hu- 
manitarian grounds to the care of sick and wounded 
guerrillas in those territories, such a system for their 
return to Greece after hospitalization constitutes a use 
of those territories ‘as a base for the preparation or 
launching of armed action,’ and is therefore in direct 
contravention of paragraph 6 of resolution 193 (III) 
A of the General Assembly.” 


YUGOSLAVIA 


In a special section of its conclusions on Yugoslavia 
alone, the Committee says that that country continued 
to give “moral and material aid” to the guerrillas dur- 
ing the early part of the period covered by the report. 
It allowed the use of its territory for the passage of 
guerrillas to and from Greece, facilitated the return to 
Greece of guerrillas after hospitalization, and fur- 
nished some supplies of war materials. 

“However, this aid has diminished and may have 
ceased,” the Committee adds. 


GENERAL 


The Governments which received Greek children 
removed from Greece have not complied with the 
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Assembly’s 1948 resolution calling on them to co- 
operate in the return of the children to their families, 
the report states in the final section of the conclusions. 

“In violation of fundamental humanitarian princi- 
ples,” the Committee reports, “some of these chil- 
dren, both boys and girls, of adolescent age, have been 
sent back to Greece to fight in the ranks of the guer- 
rillas.” 

Furthermore, in the period under review, there has 
been an increase in the support afforded to the guer- 
rillas from certain states not bordering on Greece, 
particularly Rumania. This, the Committee points 
out, is also contrary to the Assembly’s resolution of 
last year. 


“The existence of a highly co-ordinated system of 
support is apparent in, for example, the return of 
guerrillas to Greece after hospitalization in Rumania, 
the transfer from one state to another of Greek chil- 
dren, and the fact that the guerrilla radio station now 
operates from Rumania and not from Yugoslavia.” 

Finally, the Committee “reaffirms the conclusions 
set forth in its previous reports to the General Assem- 
bly and, in particular, the conclusion that the con- 
tinuance of the present situation ‘constitutes a threat 
to the political independence and territorial integrity 
of Greece and to peace in the Balkans.’ ” 
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Earthquake Aid For Ecuador 


United Nations Mobilizes Relief 


Acting swiftly on receipt of news of the earthquake 
in Ecuador, the Security Council, the Economic and 
Social Council, the Interim Committee of the General 
Assembly, the World Health Organization, and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization tendered sym- 
pathy and aid. 

The earthquake struck Central Ecuador, along the 
slopes of the Andes, some fifty miles south of Quito. 
It affected an area of 1,500 square miles, resulted in 
an estimated 4,000 deaths, rendered more than 100,- 
000 homeless, affected fifty cities, and caused five 
towns to disappear almost entirely. One, the small 
community of La Libertad, with its 600 inhabitants, 
was swallowed completely by a mile-long fissure. 
Many thousands of persons were seriously injured. 

First organ of the United Nations in which notice 
was taken of the disaster was the Security Council, 
which met on August 8. In opening the meeting, 
Mahmoud Fawzi Bey of Egypt, expressed for his own 
country as well as for the Council as a whole deep 
sympathy for Ecuador. 


Interim Committee Acts 


On August 10 Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat 
(Uruguay) brought the matter to the attention of the 
Interim Committee. He proposed that in addition to 
expressing sympathy and drawing the attention of the 
Economic and Social Council, the Committee should 
form a small sub-committee to make a rapid study, 
in collaboration with the Secretary-General, of meas- 
ures for effective and co-ordinated relief. 


The earthquake left a toll of 4,000 dead, and more than 100,000 homeless. 


The Chairman of the Committee, Selim Sarper 
(Turkey), said that he had already dispatched a letter 
of sympathy to the delegation of Ecuador. His sym- 
pathy was intensified by the fact that his own country 
had suffered similar disasters in the past. 

Alberto Gonzales Fernandez (Colombia) disclosed 
that that very day, August 10, was the national day 
of Ecuador, and it would therefore be appropriate for 
the United Nations to express its sympathy towards a 
nation which, while attempting to raise its standard 
of living, had been the victim of such a catastrophe. 

After other representatives had spoken feelingly, 
the proposal to send a message of sympathy was 
adopted unanimously, as was a decision to request the 
officers of the Interim Committee to consult with the 
Secretary-General regarding what steps might be 
taken to alleviate distress. 

Speaking with emotion, Dr. Homero Viteri-La- 
fronte thanked his colleagues on behalf of the 
Ecuadorean delegation. He had been particularly 
moved on hearing of the catastrophe that had befallen 
his country because he came from a town which had 
suffered most seriously from the earthquake—a town 
which had been destroyed in the same manner 157 
years ago. 

Following this meeting, a telegram of sympathy 
was dispatched to President Galo Plaza, of Ecuador, 
expressing “the unanimous sentiments of solidarity” 
felt by the Committee’s members for Ecuador in its 
affliction. The Chairman of the Committee, Vice- 
Chairman, Eduardo Anze Matienzo (Bolivia), and 

(Continued on page 284) 


Left: 


Crowds eagerly await news of trapped relatives as rescue teams comb the shambles 
that once were homes in Ambato, a city of 50,000. Right: Soldiers of the Ecuadorian 
Reserve Army dig amid the rubble for survivors. 





Budget Estimates for 1950 


Secretary-General Foresees Net Expenditures of $39,297,873 


In the budget estimates for 1950, the fifth financial 
year of the United Nations, the total expenditures are 
estimated at $44,314,398. With an estimated miscel- 
laneous income of $5,016,525 deducted, the net ex- 
penditure for the year would be $39,297,873. This 
amount exceeds by $605,295 the approved budget for 
1949, which was $43,487,128 on a gross basis, and 
$38,692,578 net. 

Submitting the estimates for the approval of the 
General Assembly, Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
points out the new item of $533,768, representing 
the payment authorized by the Assembly for League 
of Nations assets. On the other hand, the item for 
income tax reimbursement, which amounted to $500,- 
000 in the 1949 budget, has been omitted for 1950 
on the assumption that the necessity for reimburse- 
ment will not arise. There has been a large increase 
for technical assistance for economic development, in 
response to the demands of Members. - The figure is 
$676,000 compared to $307,000 in 1949. 


1949 Pattern 


“Aside from these special items and several others 
of lesser financial consequence, the estimates for 1950 
follow, in general, the pattern of 1949,” says Mr. Lie. 
“In preparing them I have borne constantly in mind 
the recommendations of the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions on the bud- 
get for 1949 and in particular the recommendation 
that each specialized agency, as well as the United 
Nations, should make every effort to stabilize its bud- 
get at the minimum consistent with the implementa- 
tion of its Charter and the financial resources of its 
Members for all international activities. In certain 
departments, I have agreed to and fully support the 
necessity for modest increases in staff to meet specific 
new workloads, but at the same time I have counted 
upon increased efficiency to enable us to carry other 
responsibilities with less staff.” 

Financial experience had also enabled the Secre- 
tariat to count with more certainty on savings in cer- 
tain salary costs, travel expenses, and other strictly 
administrative operations, even in the face of rising 
costs for other goods and services. Thus there is a 
three per cent reduction from the full cost of posts 
budgeted for 1950 on account of savings to result 
from turnover of staff. Similarly, a five per cent re- 
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duction is made in the estimated full cost for travel 
on home leave to take account of turnover of staff 
and deferred home leave. 


The rising cost of translating and publishing the 
official records, the Secretary-General points out, can 
be held down only if all organs will heed the recom- 
mendations of the General Assembly to keep the 
number of formal meetings to a minimum, and to hold 
them whenever possible at their headquarters. 


Political Missions 


“The Secretariat cannot be held responsible for 
economy and fullest administrative efficiency if the 
General Assembly apppropriates moneys for rotating 
meeting places in the face of its own recommenda- 
tions,” he adds. ; 

Mr. Lie also comments on the problem of budget- 
ing for political missions nine to eighteen months 
ahead of their establishment or continuance which, 
he says, has not been solved. However, in order to 
present a realistic picture, on the basis of the past two 
years’ experience, a lump sum of $5,000,000 is in- 
cluded in the estimates. Expenses for such activities 
in 1948 amounted to $5,090,808 and at the current 
rate of expenditure may be expected to amount to 
$5,290,000 in 1949. 

No estimate is included for the Interim Committee 
of the General Assembly in view of the specific time 
limit in the resolution providing for its continuance 
in 1949, 

The bulk of the expenditures again arise from the 
maintenance of the Secretariat and the headquarters 
in New York. 


“The fact should not be lost sight of that a large 
share of the real expense of servicing the General 
Assembly, the Councils, the Commissions, and the 
special political missions and conferences is included 
in this part which provides the salaries and allowances 
of the international civil service, the principal charges 
for space, equipment, and other common services,” 
Mr. Lie says. 

“Due to better organization, a lower rate of turn- 
over of staff, and time for training, this permanent 
core of the Secretariat has become increasingly sure 
of its task. During the first few months of 1949, the 
staff has met a workload of meetings and documenta- 
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tion considerably beyond that anticipated in the bud- 
get for 1949. The decisions of the third General As- 
sembly in Paris and at Lake Success have strained 
many parts of the Secretariat to an unreasonable 
point and, in some cases, addition of temporary staff 
has been necessary. A number of new posts re- 
quested for Conference and General Services reflect 
the continuation of this workload. 

“New posts in Economic Affairs, Social Affairs, 
Trusteeship, and Legal Affairs reflect the continuing 
expansion of programs in these areas approved by 
the General Assembly as well as by the Economic 
and Social Council and Trusteeship Council.” 

Mr. Lie mentions technical assistance for economic 
development, advisory social welfare functions, re- 
search and studies in housing, child welfare and youth 
guidance, the extension of the functions of the Trus- 
teeship Council to new fields of activities, as in the 
case of South West Africa, and obtaining supplement- 
ary information on the Non-Self-Governing Territor- 
ies. 

In the legal field, there was the additional work 
required by the activities of the International Law 
Commission. The Library also required strengthen- 
ing in 1950, and, in recognition of its central role, 





it had been decided to transfer its functions to the 
Executive Office. ' 

“The provision for salaries, quite apart from the 
question of new posts, continues to rise at this stage 
of the organization due largely to the system of 
within-grade increments,” Mr. Lie continues. “The 
increase, however, is substantially smaller than in 
previous years, and in the natural course of staff turn- 
over, further substantial curtailment of the item of 
within-grade increments may be expected in future 
years. Provision is made in the estimates for the con- 
tinuation of the present system of salaries and allow- 
ances pending the conclusions of the Committee of 
Experts on Salaries, Allowances, and Leave Systems, 
which I have appointed at the request of the General 
Assembly. Should the report of this Committee prove 
acceptable to the fourth session of the General As- 
sembly, I shall request authority to take the action 
necessary to implement the new system during 1950. 
It should also be pointed out that the salaries have 
been continued on a gross basis with a corresponding 
offset in miscellaneous income from the Staff Assess- 
ment Plan.” 

Estimates for common staff costs show a decrease 
from $4,502,900 to $3,948,550, mainly due to the 


Main Features of Budget Estimates and Advisory Committee’s Recommendations 


1949 


Appropriations 


Sessions of the General Assembly, the 
Councils, Commissions, and Commit- 


tees $ 2,865,620 


Special conferences, investigations, and in- 
quiries 

Headquarters, New York 

European Office 


Information Centres (excluding informa- 
tion services, Geneva) a 


Regional economic commissions (other 
than Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope) 

Hospitality 

Technical programs 

Special expenses (League of Nations 
assets) 

International Court of Justice ....... 


Amount not distributed from appropria- 
tion for conversion to staff assess- 
ment plan 


$43,487,128 


5,375,053 
27,489,700 
4,228,050 


806,040 


1,077,210 
20,000 
895,420 


650,000 


80,035 


Decreases 
Advisory Recommended 
1950 Committee's by Advisory 
Estimates Recommendations Committee 


$ 2,373,030 $ 2,153,080 —$ 219;950 
5,016,600 
28,161,850 


4,312,600 


5,016,600 
26,936,000 
4,066,050 


—1,225,850 
—246,550 


858,400 839,550 —18,850 


1,086,400 
20,000 
1,324,400 


1,048,200 —38,200 
20,000 — 
1,314,400 —10,000 


533,768 
627,350 


533,768 
633,965 * 





$44,314,398 $42,561,613 — $1,786,750 


* The Advisory Committee calculated the estimate on this item on a gross basis at $661,315, compared to the Secretary- 


General’s estimate on a net basis of $627,350. 
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deletion of the provision made in 1949 for tax reim- 
bursements. : 

No provision is included in the estimates for the 
expenses of moving from the interim headquarters at 
Lake Success to the permanent site, since the date of 
completion of the building, Mr. Lie says, is still un- 
certain and in any case will not be before the last 
month of 1950. 

The work of the regional economic commissions in 
the Far East and in Latin America had passed into 
a substantive stage during 1949, and the demands of 
the commissions required certain additional staff. 
To a large extent this increased cost had been offset 
in the Far East because of the relocation of the secre- 
tariat at Bangkok with a consequent saving in salaries. 
The costs at Santiago the headquarters of the most 
recently established commission, continued to rise 
because of the new posts and the expenses of travel 
over a wide area to make necessary governmental con- 
tacts. 

“The budget estimates for the International Court 
of Justice require special comment only on the point 
of application of the staff assessment plan,” the Secre- 
tary-General continues. “The Court has taken the 
view that the plan was not intended to apply to the 
staff at The Hague, and this matter will be referred 
to the General Assembly for decision.” 

Mr. Lie emphasizes the importance of the income 
side of the budget for 1950. Thus far, he says, the 
record for payment of contributions has been “highly 
satisfactory” for the parent organization, although it 
has been “a matter of real concern” to several of the 
specialized agencies. 


Assembly Foresight 


“The foresight of the General Assembly in estab- 
lishing a Working Capital Fund to take care of the 
inevitable delays in payment and unforeseen and ex- 
traordinary expenses is greatly to be praised,” he con- 
cludes in his foreword. “I have only to solicit your 
continued support in the fifth financial year for the 
work we have undertaken together.” 

The Secretary-General requests the maintenance of 
the Working Capital Fund at $20,000,000 and asks 
for the continuation of authority to expend from that 
Fund, if necessary, further sums not exceeding $2,- 
000,000 to meet unforeseen and extraordinary ex- 
penses. 

When the Assembly examines the estimates, it will 
also have before it the report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, 
which recommends reductions totaling $1,786,750. 
These chiefly affect the Headquarters estimates, where 
a decrease of $1,225,850 is recommended. (See box 
below). 

The Committee calls to the attention of Member 
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Reductions Proposed by Advisory Committee in 
Secretary-General’s Estimates of Headquarters 
Costs. 


Advisory 
Committee's 
Recommenda- 
tions 


Secretary- 
General’s 
Budget Estimates 
for 1950 


Executive Office of 
the Secretary-Gen- 
PERE cscs crtecciccaspees 

Library 

Department of Se- 
curity Council Af- 
fairs ’ 

Military Staff Com- 
mittee secretariat 

Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs ...... 

Department of So- 
cial Affairs 

Department for Trus- 
teeship and Infor- 
mation from Non- 
Self - Governing 
Territories 

Department of Pub- 
lic Information .... 


Department of Legal 
Affairs 


Conference and 
General Services 


Administrative and 
Financial Services 


Common staff costs 

Common services 

Permanent equip- 
ment 


Decrease 


496,000 
474,400 


496,000 — 
449,500 —24,900 


824,700 822,200 —2,500 


198,900 197,800 —1,100 


2,519,400 2,296,400 —223,000 


1,700,000 1,534,500 —165,500 


966,700 932,000 —34,700 


3,355,000 3,194,000 —161,000 


531,300 527,300 —4,000 


8,928,700 8,587,200 —341,500 


1,758,400 
3,948,550 
2,215,000 


1,720,000 
3,827,000 
2,110,300 


—38,400 
—121,550 
—104,700 


244,800 241,800 —3,000 


28,161,850 26,936,000 —1,225,850 


states the general increase in the trend of administra- 
tive expenditures by the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies, totaling an estimated $75,000,000 
for the United Nations and the six largest agencies for 
1950. In addition, the operational budget of the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization for 1949-50 adds 
another $140,732,581, and members of the World 
Health Organization have been asked to contribute 
voluntarily an additional sum of more than $10,000,- 
000 for a supplementary operational program. The 
Committee also cites the technical assistance pro- 
gram envisaging an expenditure of $85,000,000 in a 
two-year period. 

Regarding United Nations staff costs, the Commit- 
tee noted that in 1948 it had made recommendations 
designed to hold the number of posts in 1949 at ap- 
proximately the same level as in 1948. As a result, 
however, of decisions of the General Assembly, the 
total number had risen from 3,717 to 3,912, in addi- 
tion to a considerable number of temporary posts 
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necessitated by the adoption of an additional working 
language. The new posts proposed by the Secretary- 
General for 1950 at Headquarters were mainly at- 
tributed to increases in work-load on new projects of 
the Economic and Social Council and its functional 
and regional commissions, and the new language re- 
quirements. 

“The Committee reiterates that a substantial reduc- 
tion in the growing number of posts can be achieved 
if the policy-making bodies will sift and assign priori- 
ties to the work projects, and review the progress in 
various fields in the light of the value of the results 
attained.” 

In view of the progressive increase in staff numbers, 
which results year by year in substantial additional 
expenditure, the Committee recommends that the Sec- 
retary-General review the position with a view to se- 
curing economy in staff numbers and establishing im- 
provements in the organization of the work and the 
organic structure of the sections, divisions, and De- 
partments of the Secretariat. Such a re-ordering 
seemed both desirable and necessary before removal 
to the Headquarters in Manhattan. 

Believing that there is still a considerable amount 
of over-grading, the Committee recommends that all 
upward re-classifications be held in abeyance pending 
decisions on the report of the Committee of Experts. 
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“It appears clear to the Committee that a complete 
survey of the duties of existing grades must precede 
the application of any new system of salary scales, so 
as to ensure equality of treatment between compar- 
able posts throughout the Secretariat,” the report 
says. 

The Committee believes that the expatriation allow- 
ance is not necessary after two years’ residence and 
that the system of rental subsidies should be reviewed 
in the light of the changed housing position and of 
the fact that numbers of the staff have increased their 
earnings considerably through within-grade incre- 
ments and promotions. 

It also thinks that the Secretary-General should, 
with the assistance of the Committee of Experts, re- 
view the application of the present generous home 
leave rules. Reductions in the travel estimates for 
several departments are recommended. 

Regarding documentation, which the Committee 
studied this year, it is satisfied that measures proposed 
by the Secretary-General, if adopted, could produce 
economies in the neighborhood of $100,000, to- 
gether with improved efficiency in the system of docu- 
mentation. At the same time, additional savings 
could be achieved if Member states are prepared to 
accept services less comprehensive than those they 
now receive. 


Progress of United Nations 
Permanent Headquarters 


Steelwork on three basements and 
25 of the 39 stories of the Secretariat 
building had been completed on 
August 24, when this picture was 
taken. 

The Vermont marble being used 
for the north and south facades, and 
the aluminum and glass for the east 
and west walls, are being erected at 
the rate of 2'4 floors per week. It is 
expected to have the entire structure 
fully enclosed before winter. 

Erection of structural steel for the 
meeting hall area and Council 
chambers will shortly be under way. 
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The first loan by the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development to a Member country 
in Asia was a grant of $34,000,000 to India for the 
reconstruction and development of the railroads owned 
and operated by the State. 

The loan agreement was signed on August 18 by 
Eugene R. Black, President of the Bank, and Mrs. 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, Ambassador for India to the 
United States. 

In a press statement announcing the loan, the Bank 
pointed out that India has recently tightened import 
controls and is now increasing its imports from other 
sources. This policy has become possible because of 
the increased availability of supplies from these other 
sources. An important favorable factor is that India 
has repayed almost all of its foreign debt, equivalent 
to about $1,400,000,000, and has become a creditor 
vis-a-vis the United Kingdom. Drawings on the sterl- 
ing balance thus accumulated, have helped to finance 
current balance of payment deficits. Although there 
have been some inter-governmental transactions with 
the United States, India has never borrowed in the 
American capital market, nor ever defaulted on any 
debt, external or internal. 


This $34,000,000 loan completes the first phase of 
negotiations with India. The Bank will shortly com- 
plete investigations of an electric power development 
project at Bokaro in the Damodar Valley, and of a 
project for the purchase of agricultural machinery for 
the clearance of weed-infested land. If these investi- 
gations confirm the preliminary studies already made, 
it is expected that loans for these projects will be 
made in the near future. 


Loan to Colombia 


To finance the purchase of agricultural machinery 
for Colombia, the Bank, on August 19, granted a loan 
of $5,000,000 to the Caja de Credito Agario, Indus 
trial y Minero of Colombia—an institution organized 
for the purpose of aiding in the development of Co- 
lombian agriculture, mining, and industry. The agree- 
ment was signed by Mr. Black, President of the Bank, 
and Don Gonzalo Restrepo-Jaramillo, Ambassador of 
Colombia to the United States. 
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Loans to India and Colombia 


The machinery to be financed by the loan includes 
tractors with complimentary equipment, hand tools 
and animal drawn implements, spare parts, tools, and 
machinery for maintenance and repair centres. This 
equipment will enable Colombia to increase farm pro- 
duction, reduce imports of foodstuffs, and thus save 
hard currency. In order to ensure that the machinery 
purchased from the proceeds of the loan will make an 
effective addition to the present supply, the Govern- 
ment of Colombia has given assurances that it will 
pursue a policy of granting high priority to the supply 
of foreign exchange for the importation of additional 
machinery, and spare parts and replacements for ex- 
isting machinery. 

Colombia is the fourth Latin American country to 
receive financial assistance from the International 
Bank. A mission of the Bank is now in Colombia, 
engaged in a general survey of the country‘s economy, 
its needs and potentialities. 

This was the fourth loan granted by the Bank in 
one month. On July 29 a $15,000,000 loan to the 
Finance Corporation for National Reconstruction of 
the Netherlands was announced, followed on August 
1 by a loan of $12,500,000 to the Bank of Finland. 


Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, India’s Ambassador to 
the United States, signing the loan agreement. Look- 
ing on are K. R. K. Menon, India’s Secretary of 
Finance (left) and Eugene R. Black, President of the 
International Bank. e 
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Outstanding result of the session of the Economic 
and Social Council which concluded at Geneva on 
August 15, was its action on technical assistance for 
under-developed countries. After exhaustive debate, 
the Council defined the guiding principles and the ad- 
ministrative arrangements for the program. Primary 
objective of the assistance, the Council resolved, 
should be to strengthen the economies of the under- 
developed countries through the development of their 
industries and agriculture “with a view to promoting 
their economic and political independence in the spirit 
of the Charter of the United Nations and to ensure 
the attainment of higher levels of economic and social 
welfare for their entire populations.” Assistance is 
to be given only on the request of the under-developed 
countries. 

According to the Council plan, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral will set up a special account for technical assist- 
ance for economic development. Governments would 
be invited to pay voluntary contributions into this 
account. 

The machinery for administering and co-ordinating 
the program is to consist of a Technical Assistance 
Conference, a Committee and a Board. 


NEW ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL MEASURES 


The Council’s plan will now go before the General 
Assembly for final action. The Council also recom- 
mended that the regular technical assistance program 
of the United Nations should be placed on a continu- 
ing basis. 

With this action for assistance in economic devel- 
opment, the Council struck a new note in its work, 
as its President, James Thorn of New Zealand, pointed 
out. “The under-developed areas are now to be 
regarded as within the sphere of influence of the 
United Nations. We have deemed it a duty to help 
them as an international obligation and, as we suc- 
ceed, this will reduce the tension and dangers which 
follow from degradation and inequality. The program 

. will bear fruit in added knowledge, in economic 
and social betterment and in confidence in the United 
Nations.” 


In addition, the Council took action on 49 other 
items in a record agenda. 


Accounts of the debate and decisions on some of 
these items appeared in our last two numbers. Fur- 
ther reports follow in these pages and a full roundup 
of the session will appear in the next issue. 





Action For Freedom of Information 


Ranging from study of corrective measures against 
war propaganda to procedures for dealing with com- 
munications, the Economic and Social Council made 
important recommendations in 16 resolutions on free- 
dom of information and of the press. 


The resolutions arose out of the United Nations 
Conference on Freedom of Information held in Gen- 
eva in 1948 and the third session of the Sub-Commis- 
sion on Freedom of Information and of the Press. 
They were first considered by the Council’s Social 
Committee. 


Without discussion, the Council on July 21 en- 
dorsed a resolution urging that free access be granted 
to news personnel of all countries accredited to the 
United Nations or specialized agencies by countries 
where the meetings of these bodies or conferences 
called by them take place. This is to enable the 
correspondents to cover the meetings on the terms 
and conditions of agreements made by the United 
Nations or its specialized agencies with the Govern- 
ments of such countries, or, in the absence of such 
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agreements, on terms and conditions similar to those 
contained in agreements with other Member states. 
The correspondents should also be granted access to 
all public information sources and services of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies, and to 
all their meetings and conferences which are open to 
the press, equally and without discrimination. 

This resolution is worded as a recommendation 
from the General Assembly to all Member states. 
It will now go before the Assembly for action. The 
resolution was based on resolution No. 9 of the Final 
Act of the Geneva Conference. 


War Propaganda 


When the Council came to the next two resolutions 
proposed by the Freedom of Information Conference, 
there was considerable discussion. These resolutions 
—Nos. 2 and 3—concerned corrective measures 
against war propaganda and false reports, and means 
for co-ordinating such measures. These two pro- 
posals had been embodied in one draft resolution by 
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Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile), Sir Raghavan Pillai (India), George Hakim (Lebanon), and Dr. P. C. Chang (China). 


the Social Committee. This draft contained a recom- 
mendation to the Sub-Commission on Freedom of In- 
formation and of the Press to study means for en- 
suring and co-ordinating the implementation of the 
principles and decisions of the Conference in this 
regard. 

During the Council discussion Jacques Kayser, of 
France, proposed to add a phrase to the effect that the 
Council was desirous of “arriving at practical results 
in the shortest possible time.” Such an amendment, 
commented Mr. Kotschnig, could be added to practic- 
ally all resolutions of the Council. He would not op- 
pose it, however, provided it was not to be interpreted 
as instructing the Sub-Commission on Freedom of 
Information and of the Press to change its program or 
priorities. The amendment was then put to vote and 
approved 16-0 with 2 abstentions. 


Soviet Amendment 


A. P. Morozov, of the U.S.S.R., recalled that by 
adopting the General Assembly resolutions of Novem- 
ber 3 and 15, 1947, member states had assumed an 
obligation to combat all war propaganda. The Con- 
ference on Freedom of Information also reaffirmed 
those resolutions when it adopted resolutions 2 and 3 
of its Final Act. The General Assembly at its third 
session referred these resolutions to the Economic and 
Social Council for appropriate action, empowering it 
at the same time to adopt practical measures for im- 
plementation. The resolution before the Council, was 
inadequate and would, in fact, constitute a “retro- 
grade step,” he said, since it was manifest that various 
newspaper owners and individuals had not stopped 
disseminating false and erroneous reports constituting 
threats to the peace. 

Mr. Morozov therefore proposed an amendment 
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which condemned press and information organs which 
were violating the Assembly and Conference resolu- 
tions. It then recommended that Member States take 
legislative and other measures to prevent “nazi, fas- 
cist and any other propaganda,” inciting racial, na- 
tional, or religious hatred or contempt, and propa- 
ganda inciting to aggression. 

Although agreeing with the aims of the Soviet 
amendment, Dr. Karim Askoul, of Lebanon, doubted 
whether the methods proposed were likely to achieve 
those aims. The terms “nazi or fascist,” he thought, 
had an historical connection with the regimes which 
had existed in Germany and Italy. But none of the 
examples quoted by the Soviet representative had been 
taken from fascist or nazi countries, or even Spain. 
If it would be made clear that the terms “fascist” and 
“nazi” applied to propaganda from capitalist countries, 
and “any other propaganda” to that emanating from 
non-capitalist and communist countries, the Lebanese 
representative had no objection. Thus any propa- 
ganda, no matter from what quarter it came, would 
be covered. 

Since, therefore, the terms in question would create 
confusion, and since they did not at present mean the 
same thing to all people, Dr. Azkoul proposed an 
amendment to replace the words “nazi, fascist, and 
other propaganda” by the words “all propaganda.” 

Fernand Dehousse, of Belgium, thought that the 
terms were not legal expressions, but “demagogic” 
phrases, more suited to the public platform and 
“without precise meaning.” He recalled that after 
lengthy discussion at the Conference, agreement had 
been reached on a formula which called for prohibi- 
tion of any form of propaganda “incompatible with 
the purposes and principles of the United Nations,” 
as laid down in the Charter. 

A further evidence of “demagogy” provided in the 
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Soviet amendment, continued Mr. Dehousse, was its 
insistence on the enforcement of the General Assem- 
bly resolution of November 3 and 15, 1947. In fact 
those resolutions were only recommendations to mem- 
ber states, which were free to observe or disregard 
them. The small states, he said, including Belgium, 
would be gratified if the Great Powers, and the Soviet 
Union in particular, declared their willingness to grant 
the Assembly wider: powers than it enjoyed at pres- 
ent. But, for the time being, it could only formulate 
recommendations. 


Expressing his agreement with the Lebanese and 
Belgian representatives’ points of view, Mr. Kot- 
schnig thought that the difficulty arose from the So- 
viet representative’s “ignorance” of the “very mean- 
ing of freedom of information.” That was natural 
enough, since he came from a country where media 
of information were not free, but inspired and directed 
by the central government. 

In a country where media of information were 
free, Mr. Kotschnig said, reports would be published 
from time to time which fell short of the high stand- 
ards required of journalism. But these were, to any 
impartial observer, in a minority compared to the vast 
majority of objective ones which helped the American 
people gain a full understanding of the world in which 
they lived and which served the cause of peace. Legis- 
lative measures of the type recommended by the 
Soviet amendment made it possible for the Soviet 
Government to build up a one-sided or even totally 
false picture in the minds of its people. 

Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, stated that there 
were two concepts of freedom underlying the different 
approaches to the problem of freedom of information. 
The first, as understood by the United States represen- 
tative, was an unrestricted but theoretical freedom for 
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Ronald Walker (Australia), Willard Thorp (USA), and Dr. W. B. Sutch (New Zealand). 





all; in practice, however, the whole field of mass in- 
formation in the United States was controlled by “big 
business.” The assertion that all Americans were free 
to exert an influence on public opinion was, he de- 
clared, as true, and no more true, than the assertion 
that the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel was open to “million- 
aires, beggars, and negroes.” 


The other concept of freedom, that of the Polish 
delegation, was one of equality of opportunity for all, 
and of the ownership of the medium of information 
by the people. Since the war, he said, the number 
and circulation of daily newspapers in Poland had 
been doubled, and that of weeklies trebled. The polish 
press might not be technically as advanced as in other 
countries, but it was engaged in spreading propaganda 
for peace and for friendly international co-operation. 
The signatories of the Moscow and Yalta declarations 
had bound themselves to fight fascism and nazism 
and, once victory was achieved, to take all necessary 
steps to prevent their re-emergence. No sign of doubt 
as to the nature of fascism and nazism had been shown 
at that time. If a definition of these terms were 
needed, Mr. Katz-Suchy referred to that of the late 
Bulgarian Prime Minister, Georgi Dimitrov, who had 
stated that fascism was the most dangerous and the 
most imperialistic form of government, one emerging 
in the final stages of capitalism. 

Mr. Katz-Suchy recalled that the constant under- 
estimation of fascism in the early °30’s had ended in 
the outbreak of the Second World War. In Western 
Germany, Italy, and the United Kingdom, he argued, 
fascism was still rife, as it was in Spain and Latin 
America. 

Mr. Katz-Suchy did not agree with the Belgian 
representative that the Council could not under the 
Charter condemn press and information organs. The 
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Soviet amendment would net condemn any individual 


or information organ by name. It would merely con- 
demn a tendency; and it was necessary for the Coun- 
cil to take up a position vis-a-vis any situation or 
tendency before it moved into the field of action. 

Further support for the Soviet amendment came 
from V. V. Skorobogaty, of the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
who said that its adoption would “put teeth” into the 
draft resolution and would permit the media of mass 
information to be used as powerful weapons in the 
cause of peace. 

At a later meeting, on July 22, F. B. A. Rundall, 
of the United Kingdom, stated that government con- 
trol of the press was the negation of the British con- 
cept of freedom of information. Admitting that cer- 
tain evils did exist in the organization of the press in 
democratic countries, he nevertheless believed that 
democratic press was, like the British press, free. The 
Soviet press, on the contrary, was controlled by the 
Government. All its news was censored. Foreign 
broadcasts were jammed, and opposition newspapers 
did not exist. It was free only to conform to the party 
line and could exercise self-criticism only on the in- 
structions of the Government. Objective criticism, as 
it was understood in the West, was labelled bour- 
geois deviationism. 

The French delegation, stated Mr. Kayser, could 
not support the Soviet recommendation for states to 
enact legislation, though it was prepared to recom- 
mend that they prevent the dissemination of pernici- 
ous propaganda. Since certain governments prided 
themselves on having no jurisdiction over their press, 
it would be better, thought Mr. Kayser, to appeal 
directly to the press, as in the case of resolutions 2 
and 3 of the Final Act of the Geneva Conference. He 
did not think that the Charter empowered the Coun- 
cil to condemn press organs. 

Although he was in sympathy with the underlying 
contention of the Soviet amendment, B. P. Adarkar, 
of India, was unable to support it because he consid- 
ered the measures which it proposed were impractical. 
He shared the belief that formal expressions of con- 
demnation were quite “useless” unless they could be 
accompanied by the effective eradication of fundamen- 
tal causes giving rise to the practices which the So- 
viet amendment was designed to remove. Unless a 
more profound method of approach were adopted, he 
declared, the proposed Soviet action might serve only 
to aggravate the situation. 

The Chilean representative also could not vote for 
the Soviet amendment. That amendment, Rodrigo 
Gonzalez thought, did not bring into correct focus the 
problem of the causes of the present world crisis. 
Those causes were the state of insecurity and suspi- 
cion in which the world found itself as a result of an 
enormous expanse of territory and an immense body 
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ef population having refused to take part in interna- 
tional collaboration and the free exchange of news. 
He charged that United Nations publications contain- 
ing fundamental principles and arguments of the or- 
ganization were not circulated or sold in the Soviet 
Union and Poland. This charge, however, was later 
contradicted by the representatives of those countries. 

The Soviet amendment was then rejected in two 
paragraph votes. The draft resolution was thereupon 
unanimously adopted. 


Discussion of Other Resolutions 


The Council then passed on to other draft resolu- 
tions recommended by its Social Committee. Six of 
these were adopted without discussion. Two invited 
the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and 
of the Press to carry out the tasks enumerated in reso- 
lutions 6 and 24 of the Geneva Conference—to study, 
among other matters, the possibility of obtaining a 
clear and practically applicable definition of such news 
personnel as are to be given the status of professional 
foreign correspondents; and to consider the problems 
involved in the establishment of governmental and 
semi-governmental information services abroad. In 
other resolutions, the Council referred to the Sub- 
Commission the question of drafting an international 
code of honor and of the possibility of establishing an 
international court of. honor, and the proposal of the 
International Organization of Journalists regarding a 
day of friendship and mutual understanding in the 
press. 

Three resolutions adopted by the Geneva Confer- 
ence on technical matters—teleprinter lines, interna- 
tional communications, and private reception of mul- 
tiple-address newscasts—the Council referred to the 
International Telecommunication Union. 

A resolution inviting governments to conclude bi- 
lateral or multilateral agreements with a view to elim- 
inating unreasonable or discriminatory taxes affect- 
ing the operation of foreign information agencies and 
news personnel was transmitted for its information to 
the Fiscal Commission. 

Discussion took place regarding a draft resolution 
proposing that no action should be taken “at this 
time” on resolution 26 of the Geneva Conference. 
This recommended measures toward removing anoma- 
lies in national laws of libel. Mr. Kayser submitted 
an amendment to refer the problem to a committee 
of jurists as proposed in the Geneva resolution. Dr. 
Askoul proposed to refer the resolution to the Com- 
mission on Human Rights. 

Vasili M. Zonov, of the U.S.S.R., on the other 
hand, felt that the resolution as it stood was based 
on sound and valid reasons. As the laws of libel of 
the various countries were both diverse and complex, 
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he failed to see how a committee of Jurists could solve 
the problem. The considerable expenditure on a 
committee would not be justified. 

G. A. Jockel, of Australia, agreed with the Soviet 
Union representative. Mr. Kotschnig argued against 
convening a committee of jurists. He felt that the 
solution to the problem was to be found not in such 
a new committee but in the Convention on Freedom 
of Information itself, which included substantial sec- 
tions on the right of correction. 

The representative of India thought that the Coun- 
cil could not dismiss the Geneva resolution and take 
no action at all. 

Mr. Rundall did not think any action was necessary, 
since considerable work was already being done on 
the matter by the Sub-Commission on Freedom of In- 
formation. 

After further debate, all the amendments were de- 
feated, and the resolution deciding to take no action 
at the present time was adopted 10-5, with 2 absten- 
tions. 

Without discussion, the Council expressed satisfac- 
tion, by a vote of 14-0, with 4 abstentions, with the 
work of UNESCO in investigating the technical needs 
of war-devastated and under-developed countries in 
co-operation with the regional economic commissions 


and the interested specialized agencies. It also asked © 


these commissions to continue to co-operate in these 
investigations. 

A resolution advocating systems of social security 
for news personnel was adopted by a unanimous vote 
after a short discussion. The proposal invites govern- 
ments to adopt useful measures for this purpose. A 
Chilean amendment, passed by a vote of 14-2, with 
1 abstention, provides that adoption of these meas- 
ures should be “with due regard to the standards laid 
down by the International Labor Organization.” 

Two other resolutions were approved without de- 
bate, by votes of 15-4, with 3 abstentions, and 11-0, 
with 7 abstentions. The first expresses the Council’s 
satisfaction that UNESCO is working on the problem 


Session in Uruguay 


At its third session, the Sub-Commission on Free- 
dom of Information and of the Press, decided, on 
the invitation of the representative of Uruguay, to 
hold its fourth session in Montevideo from May 8 
to May 29, 1950. This decision was approved by 


the Economic and Social Council on August 12. 

The Council also, on August 15, took note of 
the Sub-Commission’s resolution relating to the 
adequacy of the news available to the world and 
the obstacles to the free flow of information; and 
referred it to the Council’s Technical Assistance 
Committee (TAC) for consideration. 
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of low cost radio receiving sets. The second expresses 
the hope that an international institute of press and 
information might be set up shortly, and notes with 
satisfaction the work carried out in this direction by 
UNESCO. 


Report of Sub-Commission 


Later, on July 28, the Council considered the re- 
port of the third session of the Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information and of the Press. On this 
report the Social Committee had recommended three 
resolutions. The first notes the report and its recom- 
mendations, and, as a result of a French amendment, 
asks the Secretary-General to recruit or assign addi- 
tional staff, within budgetary limitations, for carrying 
out the Sub-Commission’s program of work. 

The second requests the Secretary-General to so- 
licit additional information from governments, and 
ask them for lists of legally constituted official and 
non-official national press, information, broadcasting, 
or newsreel enterprises or associations from which in- 
formation or opinion relevant to the aims and objects 
of the Sub-Commission might be elicited. The Sec- 
retary-General should then obtain information from 
the enterprises or associations included in the lists, as 
well as from other legally constituted non-governmen- 
tal organizations which the Sub-Commission may de- 
cide to consult. 

The third resolution provides procedures for dealing 
with communications, and, under a United States 
amendment, transmits the relevant documents and 
records to the Commission on Human Rights for its 
consideration when it reviews the procedure for deal- 
ing with communications. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 





Expert Committee to Survey Slavery 


Lengthy and earnest debate on the problem of 
slavery and how to combat it preceded the Council’s 
decision on July 20 to establish a small expert com- 
mittee to survey the field and report within twelve 
months. 

At the outset of the debate, which began on July 
16, Fernand Dehousse, of Belgium, pointed out that 
his country had initiated the proposal which resulted 
in the General Assembly resolution asking the Coun- 
cil to study the problem. In submitting that proposal, 
his delegation had been guided by two considerations: 
first, the precedent of the League of Nations, which 
had set up a committee to study the problem of 
slavery; and second, the principle laid down in Article 
4 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
which stipulated that: “No one shall be held in 
slavery or servitude; slavery and the slave trade shall 
be prohibited in all their forms.” 

Slavery was not an academic problem, and its defi- 
nition, in a judicial sense, was an extremely complex 
subject. Mr. Dehousse suggested four possible solu- 
tions. The Council could take up the Belgian pro- 
posal to appoint a small committee of experts as the 
League of Nations had done, and which had given 
good results. Or, it might set up an ad hoc commit- 
tee. The third possibility was that of referring the 
question to the Commission on Human Rights for 
study within the framework of the problem of im- 
plementation of the International Covenant of Human 
Rights. Finally, the Council might ask the Secretariat 
alone or with the Commissica on Human Rights to 
undertake an exhaustive study of the problem and to 
report on it. 

This last course was favored by Dr. P. C. Chang, 
of China, who introduced a draft resolution requesting 
the Secretary-General to gather and examine all infor- 
mation on the present situation with regard to slavery 
in its various forms in all countries where it still exists, 
and to submit a report to the Commission on Human 
Rights for consideration in connection with the draft- 
ing of the Covenant on Human Rights and Measures 
of Implementation. 


Views of U.S.S.R. 


Amazasp A. Arutiunian of the U.S.S.R. welcomed 
the inclusion of the item in the agenda and agreed 
on the need for a restricted definition of slavery as 
practised in certain backward areas of the world. 
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However, a solution lay not so much in defining 
slavery, as in liquidating it. The League Commitee 
had worked in an academic atmosphere and achieved 
no concrete results. 

He therefore wanted the Council, after defining 
slavery, to find out how it could be liquidated in the 
shortest possible time. The Council should first care- 
fully examine the situation in colonial and dependent 
territories, where forms of slavery still flourished 
vigorously. It should then enlist the help of certain 
organizations, such as trade unions and bodies work- 
ing in the social field, which could mobilize public 
opinion and draw attention to the importance of the 
problem. 

In regard to the method of procedure, the Soviet 
representative would support the setting up of a com- 
mittee, whether permanent or ad hoc. He thought 
the Chinese proposal inacceptable, since the Secre- 
tariat had already prepared a comprehensive memo- 
randum and the urgency of the problem called for 
a committee of experts which could devote special at- 
tention to it and report to the Council by the tenth 
or eleventh session. 

Defining slavery as an obsolete remnant of a former 
economic and social structure which persisted in cer- 
tain backward areas of the world, Mr. Arutiunian 
thought that this might allay the fears of certain 
“quarters” that the concept of slavery might be ex- 
tended to cover such matters as poverty and forced 
labor. 

Guy Monod, of France, supported the Belgian sug- 
gestion for the Secretariat to supplement its report by 
obtaining expert opinion and to endeavor to formulate 
a definition of slavery. It should further be asked to 
enquire of the various Members of the United Nations 
what measures they had taken in connection with the 
problem, and to complete its survey on the lines of 
work carried out by the League of Nations. 

Unlike Mr. Arutiunian, the French representative 
did not think the problem particularly concerned 
overseas territories and non-self-governing or trust 
territories, since slavery was not legally recognized 
there. It would be premature to set up a committee 
of experts immediately, for it would be difficult at 
present to frame exact terms of reference. Such a 
committee might, however, be established after con- 
sideration of the report which the Secretariat could 
prepare for the next session. 
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United Kingdom Draft Resolution 


After a historical resumé of the problem, T. Cor- 
ley Smith, of the United Kingdom, defended the rec- 
ord of the League Committee of Experts on Slavery. 
As a result of the activities of that committee, slavery, 
if not extinct today, was at least dying out. Nor was 
slavery rife in colonial territories. Referring to the 
League Committee’s reports, Mr. Corley Smith stated 
that such centres of slavery as still existed were not 
in colonial territories, but in certain independent coun- 
tries. Colonial powers, he added, achieved consider- 
able success, and it was to their great credit that 
slavery was now virtually extinct, for example, in 
Africa. 

Attributing the weakness of the League Committee 
to its terms of reference rather than to its activities, 
the United Kingdom representative said that the Com- 
mittee had never been able to make up its mind how 
far such practices as peonage and mui tsai fell within 
the definition of slavery. Mui tsai persisted widely in 
Far Eastern countries, and the British authorities were 
still struggling to combat such practices in the colonial 
territories, where it was an offence in law. 

Mr. Corley Smith then introduced a draft resolu- 
tion instructing the Secretary-General to appoint a 
small ad hoc committee of not more than five mem- 
bers to report to the Council within twelve months, 
on the nature and extent of slavery (including peon- 
age and mui tsai) and to suggest methods of attacking 
the problems involved as well as an appropriate divi- 
sion of responsibility among the interested bodies 
within the United Nations. 

One of the factors which had hampered the League 
of Nations, said Leroy D. Stinebower, of the United 
States, was the lack of success in reaching an accepted 
definition of slavery. The proper procedure would, 
he thought, be to allow the Secretary-General more 
time to prepare a more detailed and comprehensive 
report setting out the nature of the problem and its 
potential relationship with forced labor. On the basis 
of such a report the Council would be in a position 
to decide which of the four methods suggested by the 
Belgian representative should be adopted, and could 
instruct the committee of experts accordingly. He felt 
that reference to “peonage, mui tsai and analogous 
systems” in the United Kingdom draft resolution 
might raise certain difficulties. 


Constitutional Questions 


Warning the Council against becoming absorbed, 
at the present stage, in detail instead of approaching 
the problem on general lines, Dr. Chang drew atten- 
tion to the fact that slavery should be related to the 
work of the Commission on Human Rights. He had 
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certain doubts as to the constitutional implications 
of the United Kingdom draft resolution. Could the 
Council in fact instruct the Secretary-General to ap- 
point a small ad hoc committee? Personally, he would 
be against that procedure, as he felt that such a com- 
mittee would not be functioning under instructions 
from the Council itself. He therefore proposed that 
the Secretary-General be requested, with the assistance 
of properly qualified experts, to gather and examine 
all information on the present situation with regard 
to slavery in its various forms in all countries where 
it was considered that slavery still existed and to sub- 
mit a report to the Commission on Human Rights 
for consideration in connection with the drafting of 
the Covenant on Human Rights and of Measures of 
Implementation. 

G. Jockel, of Australia, could not support the Chi- 
nese text because it was too specific. It was preferable, 
he thought, to adopt the League of Nations language, 
namely “to survey the field of slavery and other in- 
stitutions or customs resembling slavery to a greater 
or lesser degree.” In a later intervention, he sug- 
gested changing the words “peonage, mui tsai and 
analogous systems” in the United Kingdom proposal 
to “other institutions or customs resembling slavery.” 

Rodrigo Gonzalez, of Chile, considered the United 
Kingdom draft as too vague. The term “peonage” ap- 
peared to be regarded as synonymous with slavery. 
This was perhaps a misunderstanding. In Chile, he 
said, the term “peones” signified agricultural workers 
whose status was similar to that of workers in other 
countries. He agreed that a clear definition of the 
fundamental concepts of slavery should be laid down 
before the ad hoc committee was appointed. This view 
was also shared by William Borberg, of Denmark, 
who further pointed out that the refernce in the 
United Kingdom draft to bodies having special com- 
petence in the field was too wide and would go too 
far in including national bodies. 

Favoring effective and expeditious action, M. J. 
Desai, of India, felt that the best method would be 
that proposed by the United Kingdom, but he thought 
that the draft should be more explicit. He therefore 
proposed to amend it in such a way as to instruct the 


. Secretary-General to suggest “the legal, economic, and 


social” measures which might be necessary for attack- 
ing the problem “effectively.” 


French and Polish Amendments 


Mr. Monod suggested that the Council ask the 
Secretary-General, after consulitng the competent 
bodies and experts, to prepare a study to be submitted 
to the next session. The Council could then, with full 
knowledge of the facts, entrust the committee with 
a clearly defined task. He therefore proposed a new 
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wording to this effect in the form of an amendment. 

The discussion was continued at the next two meet- 
ings of the Council on July 20. Enrique Trujillo 
Bravo, of Peru, like the Chilean representative, did 
not believe that “peons” should be included in the 
category of slaves. They were unskilled laborers em- 
ployed on farms, in mines, and on public works; and 
in Peru they were protected by special laws, which 
afforded them social security. He further pointed out 
that there was a class of slaves who were not subject 
to force, but voluntarily accepted forced labor through 
fear of death and starvation. That was a veiled form 
of slavery, he declared, which existed in countries 
where public works were economically impracticable 
or where there was not sufficient capital for the de- 
velopment of national industry. One of the best ways, 
therefore, of combating slavery would be to extend 
financial help to poor countries. 

Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, supported a number 
of points in the United Kingdom draft resolution, 
although he felt it was too cautious, even when com- 
pared with the General Assembly’s modest resolution. 
The proposed committee, he thought, should be ap- 
pointed not by the Secretary-General, but by the 
Council at its present session, and with due regard to 
geographical distribution. That committee should be 
instructed to co-operate with the Secretary-General in 
preparing a report for the Council. It should also be 
instructed to give special attention to the problems 
of slavery and the labor trade in colonies and non- 
self-governing territories. Finally that committee, Mr. 
Katz-Suchy said, should consult with any national or 
international democratic organs such as, for example, 
trade unions, which expressed a desire to help it in 
its work. He presented amendments to this effect. 

Supporting in general the French amendment, Finn 
T. B. Friis, of Denmark, suggested that for financial 
and other considerations the first approach, in recruit- 
ing expert services, should be made to the qualified 
experts already employed in the Trusteeship and Non- 
Self-Governing Territories Divisions of the Secretariat 
and in the Specialized Agencies. 

In the view of Dr. V. M. Perez Perozo, of Vene- 
zuela, the procedure for dealing with the problem 
comprised two stages: the Secretary-General’s report 
on the present position with regard to slavery, and 
then the Council’s decision on the procedure to be 
followed on the basis of that report. 

Mr. Dehousse felt that the Polish amendments 
completely distorted the United Kingdom proposal. 
An expert committee whose members should be ap- 
pointed for their qualifications should not be ap- 
pointed on a geographical basis. Secondly, the prob- 
lem of slavery had nothing to do with that of free- 
dom of trade and recruitment of labor in the colonial 
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and trust territories. 
those territories, and while it was true that a slavery 
problem existed nowadays, it arose in certain sove- 


Slavery had disappeared from 


reign and independent states. Moreover, Mr. De- 
housse could not clearly see what part the trade union 
organizations could play in the matter, since the issue 
was not supervision of the recruitment of labor. 


Discussion of Existence of Slavery 


Citing an example from an Italian newspaper in 
June 1949, Mr. Arutiunian asserted that slavery as 
such did exist in the world. The author of that ar- 
ticle had personnally witnessed the forced embarka- 
tion of boys and girls in chains. The Soviet Union 
representative then attempted to show that all the in- 
ternational instruments relating to slavery since 1815 
had failed to eliminate slavery because they had been 
limited in scope and application. He agreed with the 
Peruvian representative that economic and social con- 
ditions in many countries were so bad that conditions 
of labor approximating slavery were legal. The Coun- 
cil, he thought, should not only plan to facilitate the 
introduction of legislation against slavery, but also to 
work out economic and social measures designed to 
eliminate concealed slavery. 

Supporting the Polish amendments, Mr. Arutiunian 
believed, that slavery did in fact exist in colonies and 
other non-self-governing territories, despite the laws 
forbidding it. How to abolish concealed slavery was, 
according to him, the most important aspect of the 
problem. ‘ 

Moreover, the Soviet Union representative saw that 
the existence of slavery in colonies and non-self-gov- 
erning territories made possible the continuance of bad 
working conditions. Therefore, he could not agree 
with the view that trade unions were not interested in 
the problem. 

After a brief procedural debate in which the rep- 
resentatives of Australia, the United States, and 
France took part, Mr. Corley Smith, replying to the 
Soviet Union representative, defended the colonial 
powers’ achievements in abolishing slavery not only 
in Africa but elsewhere. It was at the suggestion of 
a colonial power that the item was included in the 
Council’s agenda, he said. Another colonial power 
had submitted a draft resolution on the subject, and 
a third had urged an investigation into the problem. 
Moreover, the colonial powers had been the original 
signatories of the League of Nations Slavery Conven- 
tion, to which the Soviet Union had never acceded. 


Australian Amendment Accepted. 


Accepting the Australian amendment to delete the 
terms “peonage” and “mui tsai” from his draft reso- 
lution in view of the difficulties of defining them, Mr. 
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Corley Smith did not find any particular reason why 
the League’s definition of slavery should be changed. 
Eleven States on the Council had ratified the League 
Convention. The proposed committee of experts 
should, however, be given wider terms of reference. 
It should report in due course how far the League 
definition was satisfactory. In principle, he agreed 
that the social and economic background of the prob- 
lem should also be studied; but it would be premature 
now to go beyond a careful investigation into the ex- 
tent to which slavery currently existed. He was op- 
posed to any specific reference to such organizations 
as trade unions or to colonial powers. The inquiry 
must be general, he thought, and it should not be 
aimed at any particular state or group of states. 
After further discussion, the Council decided by 
12 votes to 0, with 6 abstentions, to adopt the United 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Kingdom draft resolution as a whole, as amended by 
Australia, and to reject all other amendments. 

The resolution as adopted instructs the Secretary- 
General, after consultation with “the bodies having 
special competence in this field,” to appoint a small 
ad hoc committee of not more than five experts: 
® to survey the field of slavery and other institutions 
or customs resembling slavery; 


© to assess the nature and extent of these problems; 
® to suggest methods of attacking them; 

e having regard to the recognized fields of competence 
of the various bodies within the framework of the 
United Nations, to suggest an appropriate division of 
responsibility among those bodies; and 

© to report to the Council within twelve months of 
their appointment. 


Forced Labor Inquiry Postponed 


Forced labor, a subject of lengthy debate at the 
last session, was again discussed fully by the Economic 
and Social Council. 

At the last session, the Council had invited ILO 
to give further consideration to the problem, and re- 
quested the Secretary-General to inquire from all 
governments in what manner and to what extent they 
would be prepared to co-operate in an impartial in- 
quiry in their countries. 

At the outset of the debate on August 3, the 
United States submitted a draft resolution proposing 
the creation of an eleven-member commission of 
inquiry, five members of which should be designated 
by the Council and five by the ILO, the eleventh 
member being elected by the ten designated members. 
A majority of the Council decided, however, that it 
was useless to set up any form of investigation com- 
mission unless all governments, particularly the Big 
Powers, were willing that investigation should take 
place within their territories. 

A Soviet Union draft resolution proposed the 
setting up of a commission of investigation, con- 
sisting of representatives of various national and inter- 
national trade union organizations, which should be 
empowered also to investigate the problem of unem- 
ployment and semi-employment and labor conditions 
in colonies and dependent territories. This was re- 
jected. 

Opening the debate, Mr. Corley Smith (UNITED 
KINGDOM ) charged that the U.S.S.R. practiced a new 
form of slavery, which should be abolished. Accord- 
ing to the most reliable information, rather more than 
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ten million people in the U.S.S.R. were at present 
being subjected to forced labor. This sysetm was 
spreading to the so-called “Popular Democracies” of 
Eastern Europe, although it had not yet attained such 
serious dimensions there. That was one of the main 
reasons for the tremendous exodus of millions of 
refugees from Eastern Europe and the Soviet zone 
of Germany. The Economic and Social Council was 
not faced with an ordinary penal problem, but with 
a problem which was vaster and different in scope, 
nature and purpose. That was why the forced labor 
camps in the Soviet Union were veiled in secrecy. 

In support of his charges, Mr. Corley Smith quoted 
several articles from the “Corrective Labor Codex” of 
the U.S.S.R. Thus, he said, Article 8 of the Codex 
stipulated that “Persons shall be directed to corrective 
labor who have been sentenced thereto by . . . (b) 
decree of an administrative organ.” This, he said, was 
contrary to the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights which lays down that “no one shall be subject 
to arbitrary arrest, detention, or exile,” and that 
“Everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair and pub- 
lic hearing by an independent and impartial tribunal, 
in the determination of his rights and obligations and 
of any criminal charge against him.” Similar refer- 
ences to sentence by administrative organs in the 
U.S.S.R. occurred in Articles 12, 17, 20, 29 and 45 
of the Codex. 

In the Soviet Union, said Mr. Corley Smith, people 
were condemned to forced labor not only for ordinary 
crimes, but for holding opinions contrary to those of 
the government and the ruling class. In fact, most of 
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the people in Soviet Union camps and forced labor 
colonies were political offenders. Article 9 and 10 
of the Codex stipulated that “In factory, agriculture 
and mass work colonies, security, the maintenance of 
discipline and order, etc. . . . may be entrusted to a 
supervisory command from among the detainees 
themselves,” and that “To the supervisory command 
are appointed the most reliable detainees—workers, 
persons convicted primarily of ordinary crimes.” This, 
said Mr. Corley Smith, afforded a flagrant example of 
how much more severely persons with irregular politi- 
cal opinions were treated. Furthermore, it could only 
be supposed that the number of political prisoners in 
those colonies was so immense that there were not 
enough wardens to guard them, and that criminals had 
to be employed for that purpose. 

The forced labor camps provided an immense sup- 
ply of cheap and mobile labor at the beck and call of 
the various state and other enterprises. One particu- 
larly offensive feature of the system of hiring out hu- 
man beings without their consent was that the camp 
officials got a share of the proceeds. 

When the United Kingdom suggested at the last 
session that the Soviet Government might invite repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations to visit a number of 
institutions in the U.S.S.R. to disprove the charges, 
the Soviet representative had replied that his Govern- 
ment would certainly not allow those areas to be in- 
spected by “American spies.” Then, to distract the 
attention of the Council, he had suggested the crea- 
tion of a huge commission of over 100 trade union 
representatives which would have been far too un- 
wieldy to carry out any effective inspection. The Brit- 
ish Government, said Mr. Corley Smith, would be 
willing to grant facilities to a commission of inquiry 
to visit the United Kingdom, provided that a majority 
of the Members of the United Nations, including the 
U.S.S.R., also agreed to accept the procedure. 

Speaking for the American Federation of Labor, 
Miss Tony Sender listed the essential features of the 
forced labor system in the U.S.S.R. Forced labor was 
inflicted on so-called “class hostile elements” as well 
as on the so-called “unstable elements” among the 
workers, because they disagreed with the regime in 
power. It might be imposed by decree of an admin- 
istrative organ other than a court of law, and political 
indoctrination was attempted during the period of 
forced labor. Forced labor provided a source of 
highly mobile manpower for industrial enterprises, par- 
ticularly in remote regions, and incitement to utmost 
exertion was practiced by setting abnormally high pro- 
duction norms, and by using hunger as a means of 
exploitation. Persons convicted primarily of ordinary 
crimes were appointed to the “supervisory command.” 
Sources of financing the system were income from the 
productive activities of the collective labor institu- 
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tions, and deductions from the wages of persons con- 
demned to collective labor. 

Miss Sender hoped that a responsible inter-govern- 
mental body would state the truth and make it known 
to the world. The U.S.S.R. had expressed its unwill- 
ingness to co-operate in such an inquiry, but the pro- 
ject should not be allowed to drop because of that 
unwillingness, since the truth could be arrived at im- 
partially even without such co-operation. 

Replying to the above charges, Mr. Amazasp Aru- 
tiunian (U.S.S.R.). declared that the United Kingdom 
representative would have people believe that the Cor- 
rective Labor Codex had recently been brought 
out of concealment, whereas it had been adopted in 
1933 and published in English in 1936. 

The reason, he said, why the British Government 
resorted to this cheap sensationalism was that it 
wished to distract attention from its precarious eco- 
nomic position in relation to the United States and to 
disguise the fact that the policy it was following was 
opposed to the interests of the working classes in the 
United Kingdom. Those who had launched the pres- 
ent campaign against the U.S.S.R. wanted to throw a 
smokescreen over the military plans of the countries 
whose governments had adhered to the “Atlantic 
Pact.” They also wanted to direct the atenion of work- 
ers from the fact that, in capitalist countries, bour- 
geois classes were gaining an increasingly stronger hold 
over the workers. Furthermore they wanted to pre- 
vent the consolidation of the bonds of sympathy be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and the oppressed workers in capi- 
talist countries and non-self-governing territories. Mr. 
Arutiunian declared that 43 mistakes or distortions 
had occurred in the English translation of the Codex. 

Mr. Arutiunian stated that prisoner labor was a fact 
in many countries, that the United Kingdom had a 
large number of legal provisions governing the labor 
of prisoners, and that compulsory labor could be ac- 
companied by corporal punishment inflicted in public. 
On the other hand, the Soviet Union penal system 
was progressive and the labor regime which it had in- 
stituted was aimed at re-educating offenders with a 
view to their participation in the continuation of 
socialism in their country. This method had yielded 
excellent results. 

Mr. Arutiunian stated that he was submitting a 
draft resolution repeating his proposal at the eighth 
session that a broad International Commission be es- 
tablished to ascertain the true facts of forced labor 
throughout the world. The Commission would repre- 
sent the trade unions of various countries. Each 
member of the Commission would represent one mil- 
lion trade union members, and representatives from 
such bodies as the WFTU, the Latin American Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions and the International Feder- 
ation of Christian Trade Unions would be included. 
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Even, he said, the “reactionary” A. F. of L. would be 
represented. 


Mr. Willard Thorp of the United States declared 
that the explanations given by the representative of the 
Soviet Union of the mistranslations of the Codex, and 
of the beneficial results of the so-called “re-education 
of criminals” in the Soviet Union could not obscure 
the fact that the process outlined was compulsory, and 
did not involve court action. Moreover, an examina- 
tion of the documentation before the Council would 
show that at least nine articles of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights had been violated. 


Mr. Thorp pointed out that the Secretary-General 
seemed to have understood that the United States was 
one of those countries which would make any inquiry 
dependent on certain conditions. That was not the 
case. His Government, after stating that the objective 
of the Council’s resolution would be realized only if 
there was a common affirmative response, pledged 
itself to co-operate fully in the conduct of an impartial 
inquiry into any situations of alleged involuntary or 
forced labor in the United States. 


The U.S.S.R. procedure would, on the Soviet 
Union representative’s own admission, take ten years 
to implement. The draft resolution the United States 
was submitting could take less time to implement and 
it would allow the Council to come to grips with the 
problem. Its main feature was the equal balance be- 
tween representatives of the Council and representa- 
tives of the ILO. Such a balance was necessary, since 
forced labor was a question not only of labor but of 
human rights. 


Mr. Gonzalez (CHILE) felt that the Soviet Union 
representative had not only admitted the existence of 
forced labor in his country, but had even attempted 
to justify it, and in doing so, had acknowledged its 
political motivation. 


It was inadmissable that there should be large areas 
of the world whose populations were isolated against 
any contact with the outside world, and about whose 
mode of life the outside world knew nothing. As they 
had not been challenged, the facts quoted by the Brit- 
ish representative had to be accepted until they could 
be proved or disproved by impartial inquiry. Mr. 
Gonzalez supported the United States draft resolution 
and he proposed an amendment to it to the effect that 
in cases where it appeared impossible to obtain ade- 
quate co-operation from the state in whose territory 
the existence of forced labor had been alleged, the 
Council should be authorized to pursue its inquiry 
outside the frontiers of that country, provided it could 
be shown that clear and adequate data and evidence 
were available. He also suggested that the Council 
should only investigate charges laid by Member states 
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which are ready to accept investigations within their 
own territory. 

The preamble of the Soviet draft resolution, said 
Mr. Fernand Dehousse of Belgium, was too long, uni- 
lateral and tendentious. The task assigned to the 
Commission was far beyond the scope of the proposal 
before the Council. Moreover, the proposed inquiry 
was to be purely bureaucratic. It was unacceptable 
from the point of view of equity that a state which 
refused to allow an inquiry to be held in its own terri- 
tory should claim the right to carry out an inquiry in 
the territory of others. The inquiry should either be 
held everywhere or not at all. Mr. Dehousse sup- 
ported the United States proposal and the Chilean 
amendment. Mr. Penteado (BRAZIL) expressed sup- 
port of the U.S. draft resolution. 

Mr. Desai (INDIA) stated that the few relics of 
forced labor which had survived from feudal times 
in outlying areas of India were being investigated by 
his Government and steps would soon be taken to 
eradicate them. He favored the creation of a com- 
mission of manageable size, whose members would 
not represent one class or one ideology only. If this 
commission of inquiry was to make recommendations 
to governments, it must enjoy the support of all states, 
especially the larger ones. 

The United Kingdam and United States proposals, 
declared Mr. Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, were in- 
spired by the purpose of spreading hostile propaganda 
against a group of states with whose political and eco- 
nomic structure they disagreed. It was hoped that 
such propaganda would provide a ready-found ex- 
planation for the difference between the economic de- 
cline of the capitalist countries and the steady rise in 
the prosperity of the socialist countries. 

The meaning of a number of passages of the Codex 
had been distorted in translation. The Codex was not 
a penal code but regulations governing the administra- 
tion of camps and prisons, such as exist in every coun- 
try. 

The United Kingdom Prison Regulations of June, 
1949, provided for cellular confinement, corporal pun- 
ishment and restrictions of diet. The conditions en- 
dured by prisoners in British colonies were far worse. 
It was easy to prove that forced labor existed in colon- 
ial territories by quoting documents of the Trusteeship 
Council. According to the ILO there had recently 
been cases of forced labor in practically every non- 
self-governing territory. Mr. Katz-Suchy asserted that 
peonage existed in Florida and Louisiana, and that 
racial discrimination in the United States was such that 
Negroes were deprived of the right to choose their 
work freely. Mr. Katz-Suchy also mentioned cases of 
forced labor in the Belgian Congo and Latin America. 

Mr. Georges Boris (FRANCE) stated that his Gov- 
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ernment was ready to facilitate the proposed inquiry 
both in the metropolitan territory and the overseas 
territory on condition, however, that the inquiry was 
general. This was clear evidence that France had 
nothing to fear from such an inquiry. 


Australia had raised the question of the definition 
of forced labor. The Australian Government said it 
accepted the definition contained in Convention No. 
29 of the ILO, but that definition, said Mr. Boris, was 
extremely broad and would, he feared, be tantamount 
to elevating to a fundamental freedom what might be 
termed the right to be idle, or the right of an individ- 
ual to dissociate himself from the life of the society 
to which he belonged and which gave him help and 
protection. He was neither shocked nor surprised to 
note that people were compelled to work in the 
U.S.S.R. and that there were means of forcing them 
to do so should they refuse. What caused him con- 
cern was the reasons for which persons were made to 
perform forced labor and the treatment accorded them. 
According to the Codex corrective labor could be im- 
posed by administrative decision with all the arbitrari- 
ness it involved. On the mere preference of a charge, 
persons could be sent to labor camps and be subjected 
to harsher treatment than other prisoners. As there 
were no published figures, it was to be feared that the 
percentage of persons engaged in forced labor in So- 
viet Russia was much higher than that of the unem- 
ployed in other countries. 


In conclusion Mr. Boris questioned the effectiveness 
of any inquiry not held on the spot. A report pre- 
pared on the basis of hearsay would be immediately 
challenged. 


Mr. Skorobogaty (BYELORUSSIAN S.S.R.) declared 
that the main reason for the charges against the Soviet 
Union was that the capitalist countries wished to dis- 
credit the post-war successes of the Soviet Union, jus- 
tify the aggressive pacts they had concluded and pre- 
pare the ground for a third world war. It was absurd 
to say that the workers, who were the real masters of 
the Soviet State, had imposed forced labor upon them- 
selves. The evidence furnished by the A. F. of L. came 
from tainted sources. As for the Codex, it concerned 
only felons and criminals which it was designed to 
transform into law-abiding citizens. Persons sub- 
jected to corrective labor were paid regular wages; 
no one was allowed to beat or over-work them. He 
asked the representatives of the United Kingdom and 
the United States whether the lynchings, floggings, use 
of chain gangs, arbitrary punishment of natives, which 
went on in their countries and colonies were in con- 
formity with the principles of human rights. 


Mr. Borberg (DENMARK) pointed out that the Sec- 


retary-General had reported that only eleven govern- 
ments had agreed to an unconditional investigation of 
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the situation in their countries. He therefore consid- 
ered that it was too early to set up a commission. 

Mr. Perez Perozo (VENEZUELA) felt that the solu- 
tion sought by the Council could only be found if all 
Member states co-operated. He noted that something 
essential was missing from the discussions, namely a 
clear idea of what was meant by “forced labor.” The 
ILO’s definition did not suffice because the interpreta- 
tions given of it differed. 

Replying to Soviet and Polish counter-charges, Mr. 
Corley Smith, in a second speech, asked whether the 
terms “class-dangerousness” and “social position” did 
not actually exist in the Codex. As for public flog- 
gings in the United Kingdom, they had not been used 
as a legal punishment for a hundred years. During 
the last ten years in the United Kingdom the prison 
population had varied between 9,000 and 19,000, and 
this was very small when compared with 127,000 pris- 
oners merely amnestied in the U.S.S.R. after only 
two particular labor projects had been completed. 
Clearly there was only one way of arriving at the 
truth and that was an investigation on the spot. 

It was evident, said Mr. Plimsoll of Australia, that 
labor camps existed in the U.S.S.R. for persons whose 
political views did not coincide with the ruling party, 
and that a Communist State could not exist without 
them. Not enough governments had agreed to an im- 
partial inquiry at the present stage. On the other 
hand, the problem of forced labor was already under 
consideration by the Commission of Human Rights. 
In the light of these considerations he thought that a 
decision concerning the establishment of a commission 
of inquiry should be deferred for the time being. 

Mr. Karim Azkoul (LEBANON) considered that two 
conditions were necessary for ascertaining the truth 
about the charges of forced labor. First, the proced- 
ure to be adopted must be accepted and loyally ap- 
plied. Secondly, agreement must be reached on the 
definition of forced labor. 

Mr. Davin (NEW ZEALAND) also favored defer- 
ment of immediate action, leaving the way open for 
the setting up in the future of a commission of inquiry. 

Replying to a statement of the Polish representative, 
Mr. Stinebower declared that the internal situation in 
the United States was open for all to see and discuss. 
The argument that forced labor was permitted under 
the penal legislation was not relevant; the operative 
point was that such legislation did injury to the moral 
conscience of most right-thinking people. It would be 
a confession of defeat to argue that it was impossible 
to set up a commission of inquiry now. Even without 
spot investigation, it should at least be possible to 
study the problem on the evidence already available. 
Furthermore, in the light of the action taken by the 
Council on the question of slavery, it was inconsistent 
to object that an inquiry on forced labor could not be 
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initiated before a precise definition of the evil had 
been established. 

In a second intervention towards the close of the 
debate, Mr. Amazasp Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.) declared 
that if the commission of inquiry were constituted in 
accordance with the Soviet Union draft resolution, it 
would be broadly representative, whereas the commis- 
sion proposed by the United States could never be 
impartial in its dealings with the Soviet Union owing 
to its particular structure. 

Concluding the debate, the Council, by a vote of 10 
in favor, 3 against, with 5 abstentions, adopted a joint 
Brazilian-Danish-Indian amendment which deleted 
from the U.S. draft resolution all the operative part 
that would proceed with the constitution of a com- 
mission of inquiry, and substituted a new operative 
part. This stated that the replies from governments 
so far received in answer to the Secretary-General did 
not provide the conditions under which a commission 
of inquiry could operate effectively. It instructed the 
Secretary-General to request governments which had 
not yet stated that they would be prepared to co-oper- 
ate in such impartial inquiry to consider whether they. 
before the next session of the Council, can give a 
reply to that effect. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


New Cartographic Office 


Trustworthy maps are essential to economic and 
social planning, yet the Committee of Experts on 
Cartography which met at Lake Success last March 
had reported that only five per cent of the total land 
area of the world had been adequately mapped on a 
scale of 1:25,000. Three fourths of the area was 
lacking in even reconnaissance maps of approximately 
1:250,000. 

Drawing attention to these basic facts, Miguel de 
Almeida of Brazil, introduced a joint draft resolution 
on behalf of his delegation and those of Chile, France, 
India, Peru, the United Kingdom, and Venezuela. 

By this the Council would invite Member govern- 
ments to continue their efforts to stimulate accurate 
surveying and mapping of their national territories, 
and to develop close international co-operation in the 
field, particularly with neighboring countries. 

It would instruct the Secretary-General: 
¢ To consult with governments concerning the early 
calling of regional meetings on cartography; 

e establish a Cartographic Office; 


© continue the necessary efforts in co-ordinating the 
plans and programs of the United Nations with those 
of the specialized agencies in the field of cartography; 
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e offer assistance in the co-ordination of the pro- 
grams of the interested international scientific organi- 
zations; and 


e select a panel of consultants and publish periodical 
summaries on cartography. 


Opposition to this proposal came from the U.S.S.R. 
and Polish representatives. A. G. Kulagenkov, of the 
U.S.S.R., could not agree that it was necessary or 
even desirable to create a special Cartographic Office 
within the United Nations Secretariat. Certain aspécts 
of the problem were already being considered by some 
of the specialized agencies. If all the agencies co- 
operated, they could achieve better results than could 
the proposed Cartographic Office. Moreover, the 
draft resolution reflected a tendency which might lead 
to the establishment of international norms in the field 
of cartography. The resulting changeover in national 
systems would be difficult and expensive. 

Supporting these views, Prof. Kormanowa, of 
Poland, explained that her country had just rebuilt 
its stock of maps destroyed during the war and the 
German occupation, and thus would find it impossible 
to discard all the standards adopted for that purpose. 

Leroy D. Stinebower, of the United States, thought 
that the progress of economic development should not 
be made to wait on the provision of complete and 
perfect maps, an operation which would take many 
years. Concerning the regional meetings, his delega- 
tion took the view that budgetary provision should be 
made by the United Nations for organizing the first 
meeting in only two of the six areas named in the 
report of the experts. For the sake of budgetary 
economy, he suggested: that the number of supple- 
mentary posts proposed for the establishment of a 
Cartographic Office be cut from four to two; that the 
publication of the cartographic yearbook be delayed 
at least for one year; and that the periodic review 
meetings should be financed in the main by interested 
governments. 


William Borberg, of Denmark, supported the sug- 
gestion contained in the Secretary-General’s report 
relating to a meeting of Western European and 
Mediterranean countries. 


Jacques Kayser, of France, agreed with Mr. Bor- 
berg, but urged that the division into areas as pro- 
posed by the experts should be revised. An inquiry 
should be conducted in order to ascertain who were 
the most highly qualified experts in the field and in 
what branch each had specialized. He favored pe- 
riodic meetings provided they were not too frequent 
and were carefully prepared for. With regard to the 
United Nations Cartographic Office, he suggested that 
the text of the joint draft resolution be amended to 
provide for collaboration between the United Nations 
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and interested international scientific organizations. 
This amendment was accepted by Mr. Almeida. 

Robert Fenaux, of Belgium, suggested that the 
regional meetings should be allowed to admit coun- 
tries from outside the region concerned which could 
contribute to highly technical studies. The participants 
should be governmental experts. 

When the joint draft resolution as amended was 
put to the vote, it was adopted 15-3. The Council fur- 
ther adopted, 15-3, a resolution contained in the re- 
port of the Co-ordination Committee relating to the 
integration within the United Nations of the Central 
International Bureau of the One Million Map of the 
World. The Bureau was formed to assist Member 
states in the publication of a map of the world on a 
scale of 1:1,000,000, using uniform sheet lines, sym- 
bols and conventional signs. By the second resolu- 
tion the Council requested the Secretary-General 
to examine the possibility of the absorption or integra- 
tion of this organization into the Secretariat. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Comments on WHO Report 


International participation and co-operation were 
perhaps more necessary in the vital question of health 
than in any other field, said J. Plimsoll, of Australia, 
on July 27 in the Social Committee, in commenting 
on the Report of the World Health Organization. 
WHO is one of the most important and most promis- 
ing of the specialized agencies, and Australia would 
give it the same support in the future as in the past. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Plimsoll added, his government felt 
certain misgivings with regard to the present financial 
situation of the organization. He recalled that the 
auditor’s report had said that WHO had not been 
solvent on December 31, 1948, and that it had 
warned against initiating expensive operating pro- 
grams before sufficient funds to cover the expenditure 
were available. While he was far from criticizing the 
administration of WHO, he wished to stress the need 
for precautions against the dangers inherent in the 
present situation. 

While supporting the work of the organization, the 
delegations of the United Kingdom, Belgium, and 
New Zealand shared the concern with regard to the 
budgetary implications. 

In reply, Dr. Brock Chisholm, Director-General of 
the Organization, explained that much of the coment 
applied to work done outside the short period of four 
months covered by the auditor’s report. The present 
difficult financial situation, he said, was mainly due to 
the inadequacy of the working capital fund and to the 
inability of many member governments to pay their 
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Typhus Vaccine, enough to innoculate several thou- 
sand persons being loaded on a plane at Washington, 
D.C. for Afghanistan to combat typhus epidemic. Vac- 
cine was procured by the WHO Regional Office for 
the Americas and flown to the stricken area within a 
few days after the outbreak of the epidemic was 
reported to the WHO. 


contributions in time. But the organization had repaid 
$2,150,000 during that short period on loans granted 
by the United Nations to the Interim Commission. 
The Executive Board, he said, was well aware in 
February 1949 that the program for 1950 would re- 
quire more funds than could be obtained by normal 
means, and therefore it had recommended a supple- 
mentary as well as a regular budget. The programs, 
far from being selected at random, were the result of a 
long and complex process of development. Expert 
committees had studied all fields of activity such as 
tuberculosis, maternal and child welfare, nutrition, 
etc., and made recommendations to the Executive 
Board. As provided in the WHO Constitution, 
regional offices, in collaboration with governments, 
had been set up for South East Asia, the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and the Americas, and a temporary 
administrative office in Europe. The projects sug- 
gested by the regional committees were included in 
the annual programs and carefully examined by spe- 
cialists and screened by the Executive Board. 

The main difficulty which confronted the Second 
World Health Assembly was that it did not know in 
advance what the governmental contributions would 
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be, particularly since the largest contributor had 
placed a ceiling on its contributions. The Assembly 
had therefore adopted a regular budget requiring 
$7,000,000 of new funds, which most of the 64 states 
represented had regarded as moderate, and had agreed 
to implement the program to the extent that contribu- 
tions might permit. Though this was admittedly an 
unsatisfactory procedure, it was the only possible one. 

For his forthright reply, the representatives of the 
United States and France paid tributes to the Director- 
General, and on July 28, in the Economic and Social 
Council, P. Y. Tsao, of China, expressed his delega- 
tion’s complete satisfaction with Dr. Chisholm’s state- 
ment. The Chinese and United Kingdom Govern- 
ments, recalled Mr. Tsao, were the first to accept the 
Constitution of the World Health Organization, and 
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he reaffirmed 
China’s support. 

The Social 
Committee’s 
draft resolution, 
taking note of 
the report, was 
adopted by the 
Council by 12 
votes to 0, with 
2 abstentions. It 
asked the Secre- 
tary - General to 
transmit the rec- 
ords of the dis- 





Dr. Brock Chisholm, Director-General, WHO. 
cussions to the organization. 


UNESCO Report Examined 


UNESCO is emerging from the experimental stage 
and can now embark on a constructive period of 
practical implementation, said Jaime Torres Bodet, 
Director-General, at the opening of the Council’s con- 
sideration of the UNESCO report. To avoid dispersal 
of effort, Mr. Bodet said, the Executive Council had 
adopted an order of priority for the various projects. 
Accordingly a code of eighteen directives had been 
drawn up, the general trend of which was in the direc- 
tion of an increased concern for coherency. 

In its co-operation with governments, UNESCO’s 
Secretariat had been initially informative in char- 
acter but was tending to become increasingly stimula- 
tive and constructive. 

The national committees advised their governments 
on questions relating to UNESCO and acted as organs 
of liaison between the Secretariat and leaders of na- 
tional thought. 

UNESCO also collaborated with the non-govern- 
mental organizations in the field and with the United 
Nations and the other specialized agencies. A hope- 
ful new prosect was the program of technical assist- 
ance to under-developed countries which would re- 
quire the full co-ordination of the activities of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies. 

Welcoming UNESCO’s emphasis on the social 
aspects of the development of under-developed areas, 
Dr. N. B. Sutch of New Zealand said that in his opin- 
ion, social change must normally precede economic 
change. He stressed certain points of the report: 
UNESCO’s vital part in stimulating the creation of 
new, important organizations of a voluntary, non-gov- 
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ernmental character; the special attention which the 
organization was devoting to combating illiteracy; the 
provision of educational missions; educational recon- 
struction; the establishment of an order of priority 
in the projects; the sentiment that governments had 
no right to give up the culture of their peoples; the 
belief that culture was not the monoply of a privileged 
class. He hoped that this last point would remain the 
basic principle of the organization. 

Dr. P. C. Chang, of China, formally proposed that 
the Council note the report of UNESCO “with ap- 
preciation.” He was glad that the intellectual myopia 
of the nineteenth century had given place to a period 
of comparative approach and mutual stimulation in 
which UNESCO could play a leading role. 

Mrs. Ammu Swaminathan, of India, felt that the 
organization should pay greater attention to the elimi- 
nation of racial conflicts; the general raising of the 
standard of education, particularly among backward 
peoples; and the possibility of regional decentraliza- 
tion. 

Though disappointed in the assistance which it had 
received, Poland was interested in the work of 
UNESCO said Professor Z. Kormanowa. The Polish 
delegation entertained serious misgivings concerning 
the UNESCO activities and proposed program in Ger- 
many and Japan. Similar doubts were felt by her 
delegation in respect of the organization’s budget, 70 
per cent of which was devoted to salaries. She drew 
attention to the difficulties experienced by Poland in 
obtaining visas for its representatives to UNESCO 
conferences and in endeavoring to obtain the return 
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of art treasures. 

Dr. Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon, was particularly 
gratified by certain aspects of the UNESCO program: 
the establishment for the Middle East of a service of 
cultural liaison and a science co-operation office; the 
progress made with the translation of the classics; and 
the work done by UNESCO in the field of human 
rights. He disagreed with the Polish,representative con- 
cerning the UNESCO program in occupied territories 
since it was his view that the moral rehabilitation of 
the peoples of these territories should be entrusted to 
an international organization such as UNESCO. He 
emphasized that co-ordination was of primary im- 
portance and that the Economic and Social Council 
was the organ best qualified to carry out the task. 

Dr. E. Ronald Walker, of Australia, agreed that 
the work of the organization should be concentrated 
on a few important tasks. As a member of the Execu- 
tive Board of UNESCO, he expressed regret at the 
difficulties experienced by the Polish delegates. 

Willard L. Thorp, of the United States, considered 
that the progress made by UNESCO in the past year 
was encouraging. However, he was not satisfied with 
the form of co-operation which had been established 
between the organization and various non-govern- 
mental organizations. He felt that too great a propor- 
tion of the budget had been used for grants-in-aid 
rather than to further specific projects. In regard to 
finance in general, there should be consolidation along 
the lines of a basic program, rather than expansion 
into new fields, he said. 

On this, F. B. A. Rundall, of the United Kingdom, 
commented that it was an essential part of UNESCO’s 
task to stimulate the creation of such organizations 
in the fields covered by its terms of reference. He 
favored the creation of national committees. The 
next report, he added, should include a list of pub- 
lications issued by UNESCO during the year. 

Jacques Kayser, of France, had a reservation in 
regard to the Agreement to Facilitate the International 
Circulation of Visual and Auditory Materials of an 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Character. It con- 
tained an article which, in the opinion of his delega- 
tion, did not establish effective distinction between 
purely cultural operations and commercial operations. 

The representative of India submitted a draft reso- 
lution by which the Council would express its ap- 
preciation of the report; urge UNESCO to continue 
to give special attention to the war-devastated and 
economically under-developed countries; and request 
the Secretary-General to transmit to the organization 
the records of the Council’s discussions. 

This resolution was voted on paragraph by para- 
graph since some representatives had reservations 
about urging UNESCO alone of the specialized 
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agencies to pay 
special attention 
to war-devastat- 
ed and _ under- 
develop coun- 
tries. This para- 
graph was, how- 
ever, passed in 
Council by a 
vote of 9 to 0 
with 6 absten- 
tions. The reso- 
lution as whole 
was then adopt- 


ed by 13 to 0 
with 3. absten- 
Jaime Torres Bodet tions. 


Director-General, UNESCO 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Aboriginal Problems 


The question of the social problems peculiar to the 
large aboriginal population of the American continent 
came before the Council in the form of a joint reso- 
lution by Brazil, Chile, France, Peru, the United 
States and Venezuela. 

The draft grew out of a resolution of the General 
Assembly—last May, which recommended that the 
Economic and Social Council—with the assistance of 
the Specialized Agencies concerned, and in collabora- 
tion with the Instituto Indigenista Interamericano— 
study this problem in the States requesting help. It 
invited the Secretary-General to co-operate in such 
studies. 

The joint resolution submitted in the Council noted 
the action already taken by the Secretary-General in 
circulating the Assembly resolution, and by the Fourth 
Labor Conference of American States Members of 
the ILO. It requested the Secretary-General to re- 
port to the Council on progress made by all parties 
concerned and the comments of governments. 

Walter M. Kotschnig (UNITED STATES) pointed 
out that a number of interested organizations were 
prepared to give assistance to governments at their 
request. However, the Council could not take any 
definite steps unless asked to do so by the gov- 
ernments concerned. No applications had yet been 
received. If applications were made before the next 
session the Council would have to take action. In 
the meantime it could only prepare the ground for 
such action. 

Juliusz Katz-Suchy (POLAND) commented that the 
draft resolution did not mention what action the 
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Council should take in collaboration with the Spe- 
cialized Agencies. The Council could at least transmit 
the problem to one of its functional commissions for 
study, without waiting for government applications. 
If and when applications are received, said T. 
P. Davin of New Zealand, the Secretary-General 
might examine them and place before the Social Com- 
mission an outline of recommended action. Members 
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requesting assistance should be asked to specify the 
exact problems calling for attention. 

A. A. Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.) suggested fixing a 
time limit for the Secretary-General’s report, and it 
was agreed that the report should be requested in 
time for the eleventh session. With this amendment 
the joint draft resolution was adopted by 16 votes 
to 0, with one abstention. 


Program for Administrative Training Approved 


“Government without good management is a house 
built on sand.” Quoting this statement by President 
Roosevelt, Roberto Campos, of Brazil, opened dis- 
cussion on July 28 in the Council on the subject of 
international facilities to promote training in public 
administration. 

Last December, it will be recalled, the General 
Assembly resolved to establish an International Centre 
for training in public administration under the direc- 
tion of the United Nations. It also asked the Secre- 
tary-General to report on detailed arrangements for 
such a Centre. A report describing the steps he had 
taken and outlining a program for action for 1950 
was submitted to the Council. 

Hoping that this program would be endorsed, Mr. 
Campos said that the improvement of planning ma- 
chinery and administrative services, was a pre-condi- 
tion of economic development. Under-developed 
countries were caught in a vicious circle: they felt the 
need for efficient public administration, since the 
poorer the resources, the greater the need for skill in 
administrative management, but the possibilities of 
their acquiring new administrative techniques were 
limited. Administrative organization was at present 
more often a limiting factor in economic development 
than was the provision of capital. Support for this 
argument came from the representatives of Australia, 
India, and Venezuela. 


Role in Implementing Council Decisions 


Mr. Campos suggested that the disappointing re- 
sponse of governments to the Council’s request for 
information on the implementation of decisions on 
economic and social matters called for radical treat- 
ment. Assistance in improving administrative ma- 
chinery should do much towards the realization of 
the Council’s recommendations. 

Mr. Campos also observed that many governments 
lacked competent personnel capable of serving on 
delegations to international conferences. Accordingly, 
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in helping governments to train civil servants, the 
United Nations would be helping itself. 

Supporting the program of action outlined in the 
Secretary-General’s report, M. J. Desai, of India, said 
that state planning of social and economic programs 
and their execution through an economic administra- 
tive apparatus were becoming a standard feature of 
most administrations. A narrow, hide-bound and 
conservative civil service could effectively delay the 
execution of plans. The only remedy, he felt, was to 
pool administrative experience. To establish interna- 
tional training centres would prove the quickest way 
of securing an interchange of information to the mu- 
tual benefit of all. 


Views on Personnel to be Trained 


Mr. Desai welcomed the proposal in the Secretary- 
General’s report for special schemes for junior civil 
servants, but he hoped that no one with less than five 
years’ service in a national administration would be 
selected for training. Further, senior civil servants 
should be encouraged to take an active interest in new 
methods and techniques, and he thought the seminars 
proposed in the program would fulfil that purpose. 
But only persons with a minimum of fifteen years’ 
service should be selected for it. 

On this, however, Mr. Campos, later warned that 
the suggestion involved the “danger of ossification,” 
since Officials who had worked in accordance with cer- 
tain rigid routines for any length of time were usually 
found to be unwilling to change their methods. Fur- 
ther, certain less advanced countries would find it 
difficult to supply only experienced officials. In this 
connection, the French representative, J. Cahen-Sal- 
vador, said it would be difficult to send high-grade 
civil servants abroad for any length of time. 

Mr. Desai welcomed the assurance in the Secretary- 
General’s report that seminars would be held in vari- 
ous parts of the world, making use of appropriate 
local institutions and facilities. To derive the opti- 
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mum benefit from the scheme, special emphasis should 
be placed on regional orientation, he said. 

The target to aim for was the highest quality of 
training for the minimum expenditure of resources, 
R. T. J. Ledward, of the United Kingdom said. He 
considered, as did Mr. Desai, that the training could 
well be realized through soft currency expenditure. 
Like William Borberg, of Denmark, Mr. Ledward 
thought, too, that the United Nations should make a 
modest start in the matter, avoiding over-expansion. 
It should also avoid the risk of failure through dupli- 
cation of training institutions and facilities—a point 
with which Dr. E. Ronald Walker, of Australia, 
agreed. 

The Secretariat, stressed Mr. Ledward, should con- 
fine itself to the administrative aspects of the program, 
and to discreet supervision of the institutions charged 
with operational activities in the field. After the first 
year, future development would have to be considered 
afresh. 

Fellowships, he thought, should be granted to 
promising young civil servants for purposes of study- 
ing public administrative practices in foreign coun- 
tries by means of working in existing institutions there. 
Some of those fellowships could be provided by Mem- 
ber government or private institutions at the sugges- 
tion of the United Nations. There should be an obli- 
gation on the part of governments to continue in 
service for a reasonable period those who benefited 
by such fellowships. 


Use of Brussels Institute 


The Belgian representative, Robert Fenaux, sup- 
ported the proposed plan as a modest, practical one 
which came within the framework of the general plan 
for technical assistance to under-developed countries. 
He also thought that the United Nations would be 
well-advised to make the maximum use of the services 
of the International Institute of Administrative Sci- 
ences in Brussels. 

Dr. Adolfo Nass, of Venezuela, favored a grant 
of $10,000 to this Institute, since the proposed Centre 
would collaborate with it as far as possible. Leroy D. 
Stinebower, of the United States, disagreed with him, 
however. An outright grant by the United Nations 
to such an Institute, he said, would create a dubious 
precedent and encourage other non-governmental or- 
ganizations to make similar demands. If the pro- 
posed Centre required special services to carry out its 
work, it could always arrange for the Institute to 
supply them on a contractual basis. 

Mr. Stinebower also criticized the size of seminars 
proposed in the 1950 program of the Centre, and the 
monthly allowances of $400 for seminar participants. 
Both were too large, he said. 
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While agreeing that it was important to train pub- 
lic administrators, A. G. Kulagenkov, of the U.S. 
S.R., thought that the proposal to set up an Interna- 
tional Centre was unlikely to yield concrete results. 
It would also result in unjustifiable expenditure. 

Public officials could be better trained in seminars 
and schools organized at the national level and 
adapted to national administrative conditions. Such 
national training organizations would not, of course, 
preclude exchanges of experts between countries or 
the holding of international seminars in any one of 
them. 

When it came to the voting stage, the Council had 
before it a joint proposal by Brazil, Chile, China, 
India, Lebanon, and Venezuela, and a French-Bel- 
gian amendment to this. 

The joint proposal called for approval of the Sec- 
retary-General’s report concerning the structure and 
functions of the International Centre for training in 
public administration, including the recommended 
program of action for 1950. It also requested the 
Secretary-General to report to a subsequent Council 
session on the arrangements considered desirable to 
co-ordinate the training program with the technical 
assistance program. 

The French-Belgian amendment sought to limit the 
Council’s approval to the Secretary-General’s pro- 
gram. Rejecting this by 11 votes to 3, with 4 absten- 
tions, the Council adopted the joint draft resolution 
by 15 votes to 3. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Population Report Noted 


On the recommendation of its Social Committee, the 
Council took note of the report of the fourth session of 
the Population Commission. (See the BULLETIN, vol. 
VI, no. 10.) 

Before it did so, however, T. P. Davin, of New 
Zealand, had some comments to make on the Commis- 
sion’s recommendation for the tabulation of certain 
data from population censuses to be taken in or about 
1950. It was his Government’s understanding that 
these tabulations were intended to serve only as a list 
for the purpose of facilitating comparability, and, fur- 
ther, that a proposal on the improvement of migration 
statistics would be circulated in due course to govern- 
ments for comment. 

J. Cahen-Salvador, of France, entered some reserva- 
tions with regard to the Demographic Yearbook. He 
did not think it should include statistics of unemploy- 
ment and industrial diseases. Unemployment statistics 
had already appeared in several publications of the In- 
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ternational Labor Organization and the United Na- 
tions, and they were also to be published in the form 
of a statistical yearbook. Statistics of industrial dis- 
eases were in general non-existent, or two incomplete 
to be inserted even in national yearbooks. Mr. Cahen- 
Salvador also emphasized that the yearbook should 
appear simultaneously in English and French, to be 
followed by translations in the other official languages. 

He was glad that there was to be an improvement 
in migration statistics, and he commended the study 
on recent trends in birth rates. The excellent work 
done by the Population Commission, he added, would 
be most useful from the viewpoint of instruction and 
propaganda if its studies were to appear in printed 
form. 

The Council’s decision to accept the Social Com- 
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Commission on Trade 


The International Labor Organization will proceed, 
on behalf of the United Nations as well as on its own 
behalf, with the establishment of a Fact-Finding and 
Conciliation Commission on Freedom of Association, 
as the result of a resolution of the Economic and So- 
cial Council. 

The debate which led to this decision centred on 
two draft resolutions: the joint United States and 
United Kingdom draft resolution, which was finally 
adopted, and a U.S.S.R. proposal. The latter called 
for the establishment of a commission consisting of 
members of the Council, a representative of the ILO, 
and one representative each from large trade union 
federations. A third attitude, voiced by France, pro- 
posed a joint commission to which the Council would 
appoint members, some of whom would be nominees 
of the Human Rights Commission and the ILO. 

In his report to the Council, the Secretary-General 
had suggested that the commission be composed of 
members appointed as individuals, some of them ap- 
pointed by the United Nations and the rest by the 
ILO. 

Introducing his draft resolution, Amazasp Arutiun- 
ian (U.S.S.R.) asked that no exception be made in 
respect of colonies, trust territories or other non-self- 
governing territories. Any decision of the United 
Nations binding metropolitan countries should auto- 
matically bind their dependent territories as well. 

Mr. Arutiunian considered it necessary that a rec- 
ommendation be made to all governments to enact 
legislation to ensure the rights and freedom of activity 
of trade unions. He also considered that the Council 
should set up a commission for the protection of such 
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mittee’s recommendation to take note of the report 
was unanimous. 

Previously, in the Committee, John Durand, Acting 
Director of the Population Division, pointed out that 
the Commission placed emphasis on the study of the 
interrelationship of economic, social, and population 
changes. 

J. M. Fleming, of the United Kingdom, suggested 
improved co-ordination, by the use of uniform docu- 
ments, between authorities responsible for frontier 
control and those responsible for the collection of 
migration statistics. This might overcome a possible 
criticism of the Commission’s proposals for the im- 
provement of migration statistics, namely, that their 
implementation might make international travel for- 
malities more onerous than they are. 


Union Rights Endorsed 


trade union rights, and that this commission should 
be composed of three to five members of the Council 
and one representative each from the ILO, the WFTU, 
the Latin American Federation of Labour and the 
International Federation of Christian Trade Unions. 

The functions of the commission would be to study 
existing legislation and practices relating to trade 
unions among States Members of the UN; to examine 
complaints of the violation of trade union rights, which 
might involve investigation on the spot; and to draw 
up recommendations, which would safeguard the fun- 
damental rights of the trade unions, to the ECOSOC. 
When examining questions affecting the trade unions 
of individual countries, the commission would invite 
the national trade union bodies concerned to partici- 
pate in the consideration of these problems, granting 
their representatives rights similar to those enjoyed by 
other members of the commission. 

Mr. Arutiunian stated that the justification for in- 
cluding representatives of the trade unions lay in the 
struggle of the working class for recognition of trade 
union rights. 

Mr. Arutiunian observed that the United Nations 
should take up the practical task of protecting trade 
union rights. These rights involved not only such 
human rights as the right of association, of assembly 
and of free speech, but also other rights such as the 
right to work, to rest, to education, to security in old 
age, to sickness and disability, to equal pay for equal 
work for men and women workers. Evidently, inter- 
governmental action, well beyond the competence of 
the ILO, was called for. In the course of more than 
thirty years of activity, the ILO had never once taken 
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the trouble to raise the question of the protection of 
trade union rights at the international level. Further- 
more the ILO included a number of countries where 
trade union rights were not observed. 


ILO Appropriate Body 


In support of the joint United States and United 
Kingdom draft resolution, John W. Gibson (United 
States) declared that a joint commission of inquiry 
and conciliation composed, as suggested by the Secre- 
tary-General, of representatives of the United Nations 
and of the ILO might be unwieldy and slow. The 
ILO, on the other hand, was a specialized agency with 
particular responsibility in the field of labor, and long 
experience of such problems. It was therefore the 
appropriate body to deal with trade union rights in 
close co-operation with the Council. Some members 
of the ILO were not members of the United Nations, 
and similarly some members of the United Nations 
were not membeys of the ILO; each body should 
therefore encourage its members to co-operate with 
the commission to the greatest extent possible. 

It was not always a simple matter, said Mr. Gibson, 
to distinguish between trade union rights and human 
rights, but the field covered by the commission should 
be restricted as far as possible to the former. A fact- 
finding commission could do valuable work by con- 
ducting investigations into alleged infringements of 
trade union rights, by providing a forum for grievances 
and by making reports to the Council. To ensure that 
the Council was fully informed on progress achieved, 
he would propose that the Director-General of the 
ILO be asked to report progress on the’ question of 
the establishment of the commission before the next 
session; and that the Council should be provided with 
frequent reviews once the commission had begun 
work. 

The ILO had already adopted a Convention con- 
cerning freedom of association, and another on the 
application of the principles of the right to organize 
and bargain collectively. Both conventions were 
closely related to the problem of trade union rights. 

Speaking also for the United States later in the de- 
bate, Walter M. Kotschnig remarked that adoption of 
the French draft resolution would involve virtually 
interminable delays, and would postpone the estab- 
lishment of a commission for at least two years. The 
proposal would also deprive the ILO of the leading 
position in the matter to which it was entitled. Every- 
thing should be done to ensure that the Commission 
should have a non-political character, and to that end 
neither governments nor any form of political organi- 
zation should be represented on it. 

This point had already been stressed, earlier, by 
René de Lacharriere (FRANCE). Since, he said, the 
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course advocated by U.S.S.R. entailed the establish- 
ment of a commission composed of representatives of 
governments and of trade unions, it was to be feared 
that political preoccupations would dominate its work 
to the detriment of impartiality. 


French Attitude 


The French proposal was to instruct the Secretary- 
General to continue his consultations with the ILO 
with a view to making provisional arrangements, pend- 
ing the establishment of other methods laid down by 
international conventions. The Secretary-General 
would also be invited to study ways and means of 
setting up a fact-finding and conciliatory commission 
whose competence would extend to all States mem- 
bers of the United Nations or the ILO. 

The provisional character of this proposal, he ex- 
plained was justified by the fact that two different 
tasks were in progress. The 1948 Convention on 
Freedom of Association and the Protection of the 
Right to Organize would enable the ILO to set up 
international machinery for the purpose of safeguard- 
ing freedom of association. At the same time the 
United Nations, in its endeavor to ensure the observ- 
ance of human rights and fundamental freedoms, was 
moving in much the same direction by drawing up an 
International Covenant on Human Rights. When the 
machinery for both the above purposes had been set 
up, it would be necessary for a complete review of 
the problem of trade union rights. 

H. M. Phillips (UNITED KINGcoM) declared that 
the joint United States and United Kingdom proposal 
implied no abrogation whatever of the responsibility 
and authority of the United Nations. There would be 
no duality of competence. The relationship agree- 
ments with the specialized agencies had always pro- 
vided that such agencies should undertake work on 
behalf of the United Nations, and any attempt on the 
part of the Council at the present stage to enter into 
details of procedure would cause regrettable delay. 
The next step should be to ascertain whether the pro- 
cedure contemplated by the ILO could be applied to 
cases brought before the United Nations in respect of 
Member states which were not members of the ILO. 

Regarding the proposal of the Soviet Union, Mr. 
Phillips pointed out that it did not provide for use of 
the machinery already available to the United Nations 
under the terms of the relationship agreement with 
the ILO; that the composition suggested for the com- 
mission was not such as to ensure impartial inquiry; 
that Soviet Union concept of the proposed commis- 
sion was narrower in scope; that the scope of the So- 
viet Union proposal was limited to members of the 
United Nations; and lastly that the joint United 
States and United Kingdom proposal recognized the 
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urgency of the question by providing for a report on 
progress to the next session of the Economic and 
Social Council. 

After the sponsors of the joint draft resolution had 
spoken, Georges Fischer (World Federation of Trade 
Unions), said the Economic and Social Council had 
general powers to secure the effective observance of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms by means of 
recommendations. That did not mean, however, that 
responsibility in that field rested with the Commission 
on Human Rights. The Commission concerned itself, 
generally speaking, with abstract individual rights, 
whereas trade union rights, by their very nature, were 
concrete social rights. 

The proposal of the ILO to appoint a committee of 
experts to report to its Governing Body was not only 
ineffectual but dangerous. Experts were by definition 
persons devoid of the necessary authority; whereas the 
essential condition for the success of conciliation pro- 
cedure was the responsibility, political acumen and au- 
thority of the members of the Commission. Govern- 
ment representatives were therefore the best fitted to 
contribute their general experience, their authority 
and even their impartiality to the study of such prob- 
lems. The representatives of international and, if 
necessary, Of national trade union organizations re- 
flecting the main current of trade unionism should also 
take part in the commission’s work. For all these rea- 
sons Mr. Fischer supported the Soviet Union pro- 
posal. 


Further Debate 


Miss Tony Sender (American Federation of Labor) 
thought that the proposal of the ILO for the establish- 
ment of a fact finding and conciliation commission 
was an excellent contribution to the study of how and 
through whom investigation of infringements of trade 
union rights should be carried out. Her Federation 
approved also of the proposal that the commission 
should consist of persons who held, had held, or were 
qualified to hold, high judicial office, or who were 
otherwise specially qualified for examining and evalu- 
ating evidence concerning factual allegations relating 
to the exercise of trade union rights. The commission 
would, apparently, be competent to deal with alleged 
violations by countries Members of the ILO which 
had ratified that Organization’s Conventions; by coun- 
tries Members which had not ratified the Conventions; 
and by nations not members of the ILO but members 
of the United Nations. Cases could be referred to the 
commission not only by the ILO but also by the 
United Nations. 

During the lengthy debate which followed, the Rep- 
resentatives of Venezuela, India, Belgium, Lebanon, 
New Zealand, Brazil, Peru, Turkey and Denmark sup- 
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ported the joint United Kingdom-United States draft. 
The representatives of Poland and the Byelorussian 
S.S.R. spoke in favor of the U.S.S.R. resolution. 

The debate then turned on the question whether 
the Economic and Social Council could delegate all or 
some of its powers to a specialized agency. 

The Deputy Director of the General Legal Division 
of the United Nations Secretariat stated that there 
would be no legal impropriety in requesting the ILO 
to act “on behalf of the United Nations.” Article 57 
of the Charter recognized the wide responsibilities of 
the specialized agencies and their relationship to the 
United Nations, and, in implementation, Article 62 
specifically empowered the Economic and Social 
Council to make recommendations to the specialized 
agencies. Those general provisions were elaborated 
in greater detail in the agreement between the United 
Nations and the ILO. This view was shared by the 
Legal Advisor of the ILO. 

Karim Azkoul (LEBANON) wondered whether the 
Council was authorized on behalf of the United Na- 
tions to delegate powers it had received from the Gen- 
eral Assembly without consulting the latter body. 
Furthermore, the Council could merely make recom- 
mendations to specialized agencies, but if the Council 
were to delegate its powers to the ILO it would have 
to give it direct instructions. 

Mr. Phillips (UNITED KINGDOM), on the other 
hand, found the opinion of the Secretariat expert not 
well-founded, but one which had been substantiated 
in practice. For two or three years specialized agen- 
cies had been acting “on behalf of the United Na- 
tions.” 

Mr. Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.) maintained that it was 
not within the Council’s competence to take a decision 
to delegate its powers to a specialized agency, and he 
could not admit as valid the argument that anything 
not expressly forbidden by the Charter was thereby 
rendered permissible. 

Mr. de Lacharriere (FRANCE) made the most ex- 
press reservations with regard to the principle that the 
United Nations may delegate its own competence to a 
specialized agency acting on its behalf and with its 
powers. Later he declared that the devolution of 
powers to the ILO would mean that countries not 
members of the ILO would not recognize the powers 
of the proposed commission. 

At the conclusion of the debate, the Council adopted 
by a vote of 13 in favor (Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
China, Chile, Denmark, India, New Zealand, Peru, 
Turkey, United Kingdom, United States, Venezuela), 
3 against (Byelorussian S.S.R., Poland, U.S.S:K.), 
with 2 abstentions (France, Lebanon), the joint 
United States and United Kingdom resolution with a 
Venezuelan amendment. 
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The resolution requests ILO to proceed, on behalf 
of the United Nations as well as on its own behalf, 
with the establishment of a fact-finding and concilia- 
tion commission on freedom of association. 

It requests the Secretary-General and the Director- 
General of the ILO to consult together with a view to 
exchanging information and formulating a procedure 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Problem of “Residual” 


Submitting the first report of the International 
Refugee Organization to the Economic and Social 
Council on August 1, Sir Arthur Rucker, Acting Di- 
rector-General, reviewed the results achieved so far. 
Since July 1947, IRO has provided care and main- 
tenance for over 900,000 refugees and displaced per- 
sons. 


Repatriation being the first choice offered to refu- 
gees, the Organization gave every possible assistance 
in that direction, but the number of persons who had 
volunteered for repatriation during the past year had 
been comparatively small. Up to the present time, 
over half a million persons had been resettled, while 
thousands of others had been helped to resettle in 
Europe or overseas through other means. However, on 
June 30, 1949 approximately 418,000 persons still 
depended on the Organization for care and mainte- 
nance, and an additional 230,000 persons, while not 
receiving material assistance, were registered for such 
services as resettlement or legal protection. 


IRO being a temporary organization, .its General 
Council had consistently endeavored to find the most 
equitable and most rapid solution. During its last 
session, it had sought ways and means of speeding up 
the program in order to wind up the Organization dur- 
ing 1950. The steps recommended were: 
® to discontinue on August 31, 1949, with certain 

stated exceptions, all registration whereby refugees 

and displaced persons might be determined to fall 
within the mandate of the Organization; 

® to discontinue after December 31, 1949, admissions 
to displaced persons’ assembly centres, and, after 

March 31, 1950, admissions to care and mainte- 

nance of the Organization under assistance pro- 

grams; 
© to discontinue care and maintenance by June 30, 

1950, for all persons other than those currently in 

process of repatriation or resettlement and those 

refugees or displaced persons who required perma- 
nent assistance, such as institutional care, and for 
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for making the services of the Commission available 
to the appropriate organs of the United Nations with 
respect to Member states who are not members of the 
ILO. At the suggestion of Venezuela the Secretary- 
General and the Director-General are requested to re- 
port progress to the next session of the Council. This 
report will be transmitted to all Member governments 
for comment. 


Refugees 


whom other satisfactory arrangements would not 

by that time have been completed. 

In order to terminate its program equitably, IRO 
had further instituted a counselling program whereby 
within the next three months all refugees under its 
care would have been interviewed and assisted to take 
all possible steps towards repatriation or resettlement, 
or, as a last resort, establishment within the economy 
of the country in which they now resided. 

Sir Arthur believed that the refugee problem could 
be solved only if all nations, agencies, and individuals 
gave their help and support. Refugees, he warned, 
would continue to exist even after the termination of 
IRO, and the disappearance of this agency must in- 


Refugees arriving in Venezuela. 
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evitably leave the United Nations with certain residual 
problems such as legal protection. This problem was 
not only complex and fundamental, but urgent. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees in need, awaited ac- 
tion on the part of the Council. 

Commending the admirable work of the IRO, Mr. 
Rochefort (FRANCE) asked why the Organization’s 
General Council had not taken any decision to ex- 
tend the Organization’s life beyond June 30, 1950, 
but had, on the contrary, decided not to recommend 
its transformation into a permanent body. Results 
achieved up to February 28, 1949, had been striking, 
but Mr. Rochefort regretted that the number of per- 
sons repatriated had not been greater. There was still 
a considerable amount of work to be done. Continu- 
ous care would undoubtedly have to be organized af- 
ter the operations of the Organization terminated, and 
the fate of that category of persons designated as 
“residual group” would require solution. The French 
delegation, he said, was prepared to suggest at the 
present stage that the IRO seemed over-heavy in its 
methods and administration for future tasks, and 
lacked that universality which a truly international 
body should possess. 

Tributes to the work of the Organization and to the 
former Director-General, Mr. Hallam Tuck, in par- 
ticular, were also paid by the representatives of Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Unitéd Kingdom, New Zealand, and 
United States. The problem of the “residual group” 
many of them felt needed early solution. 


Residual Group 

_On the problem of the “residual group” Mr. Fenaux 
(BELGIUM), suggested one of four possible solutions: 
e the establishment of a service for stateless persons 

within the United Nations; 

e retention of the IRO in a new form; 

¢ the establishment of a new specialized agency, or 

¢ the establishment of a High Commissioner’s office 
which would operate autonomously under United 

Nations control. 

Mr. Rundall (UNITED KINGDOM) said that one les- 
son to be drawn from the report was that the responsi- 
bility for the problem of refugees and displaced per- 
sons would fall on the United Nations as a whole when 
the IRO was wound up. It was essential, he pointed 
out, that there should be no interruption in the work 
He proposed that the Economic and Social Council 
should take note of the IRO report with appreciation, 
and request the Secretary-General to transmit the rec- 
ords of the discussions to the IRO. 

Expressing the Polish delegation’s disapproval of 
the work of the IRO up to December 31, 1948, the 
representative of Poland, Prof. Kormanowa, asserted 
that in her view the Organization had failed to carry 
Out its essential task of repatriation. Perusal of the 
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budget showed that less than 1.5 per cent of the total 
was devoted to repatriation. In Central Europe, she 
said, hundreds of thousands were kept in refugee cen- 
tres, and the activities of certain organizations in these 
camps had degenerated into large-scale traffic in hu- 
man labor and the exploitation of young persons. Her 
Government strongly asserted its right to protect 
Polish victims against such treatment, she said. 


U.S.S.R. Criticisms 


The representatives of the U.S.S.R. and the Byelo- 
russian S.S.R. were also critical of the IRO record. 
Mr. Kulagenkov (U.S.S.R.) said that the IRO viewed 
the problem of refugees and displayed persons largely 
in terms of resettlement, and was actively trying to 
impede repatriation. The recruitment of refugee labor 
was mere exploitation of human misery, he said. The 
United Nations could not allow refugees to be arbitrar- 
ily disposed of as sources of cheap labor. As a first 
step, he suggested, the Director-General of the IRO 
should compile a report on the conditions of the 
refugees or displaced persons, both in camps and in 
countries of resettlement, for submission to the next 
session of the General Assembly. On these lines, he 
said, his delegation had submitted a draft resolution. 

The representatives of the United Kingdom, United 
States, China, and Venezuela maintained their view 
that the Organization had done everything in its power 
to effect the maximum possible repatriation. The 
slowness of repatriation, pointed out Dr. Yu, of China, 
had been due not to any lack of assistance from the 
IRO but to difficulties raised by certain receiving gov- 
ernments. 

Mr. Kotschnig (UNITED STATES) emphasized that 
the problem facing the IRO and the Western Occupa- 
tion Powers in Germany and Austria had been greatly 
aggravated by the influx of fresh waves of refugees 
from Eastern Europe who had chosen to face im- 
prisonment, even death, rather than remain in their 
home countries. This fact, he pointed out, explained 
why repatriation was proving so difficult. When heavy 
military and police guards did not suffice to keep peo- 
ple within a country, how could the IRO force people 
to go there, he asked. 

When the draft resolution contained in the report 
of the Social Committee on the report of the IRO was 
taken up for discussion in the Council on August 6, 
the U.S.S.R. representative, Mr. Kulagenkov, reiter- 
ated his criticisms. He also spoke about anti-Soviet 
propaganda in refugee camps, and criticized a num- 
ber of the appointments made by the IRO which, he 
said, was “a purveyor of cheap manpower.” 

Supporting the Polish and U.S.S.R. views that IRO 
had failed in its repatriation measures, Mr. Azkoul, of 
Lebanon, said that his delegation was unable to ex- 
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press its appreciation of a report submitted by an or- 
ganization which had violated its basic purposes and 
the principles of its constitution, and had acted in con- 
tradiction to a universally accepted moral code. He 
was supported by the representative of the Byelorus- 
sian §.S.R., Mr. Skorobogaty. 

Answering the Soviet delegation’s criticism, Mr. 
Davin (NEW ZEALAND) pointed out that the Organi- 
zation’s report contained convincing explanations of 
why greater success had not been achieved. Never- 
theless, he said, it was no small achievement to have 
repatriated 51,400 persons in the first year of the Or- 
ganization’s work. The Soviet Union representative’s 
reference to the anti-Russian propaganda in refugee 
camps, he said, was baseless. The IRO had, under 
its constitution, a responsibility for facilitating the pro- 
vision of factual information to displaced persons con- 
cerning the conditions in the countries of their origin, 
and the Organization could not stifle free expression 
of opinion resulting from the distribution of such ma- 
terial. Mr. Davin also denied the allegation that IRO 
was a purveyor of cheap manpower. He wished to 
place on record his Government’s entire satisfaction 
with the work of the IRO. If the Organization’s ef- 





forts had not been crowned with mere success, the 
fault was due to the fact that even the eighteen mem- 
ber countries were inclined to be slow in implement- 
ing its recommendations. 

Sir Arthur Rucker, the Acting Director-General, 
pointed out that the repatriation policy of the IRO 
was Clear and simple. The first task of the Organiza- 
tion, he said, was the repatriation of all refugees and 
displaced persons who wished to be repatriated. The 
Organization was doing all in its power to discharge 
that task, but it was not its policy to do so against the 
will of the refugees. The procedures adopted by the 
Organization to complete its repatriation program by 
July 1950 were in full accord with the Constitution of 
the Organization. 

A proposal by Lebanon merely to take note of the 
report instead of expressing its appreciation of it as 
the Social Committee recommended, was rejected by 
14 votes to 4, and the Council adopted by 14 votes to 
4 the draft resolution submitted by the Social Com- 
mittee. The draft resolution submitted by the repre- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R., seeking full information on 
all displaced persons and refugees, was rejected by 
14 votes to 3, with | abstention. 





Regional Conferences of Non-Governmental 


Organizations 


Problems of information about the United Nations 
were discussed on a regional basis by a conference of 
non-governmental organizations which met at the 
Palais des Nations in Geneva on June 27 and 28. 
First of its kind held so far, such regional conferences 
were recommended by the Third World Conference 
of International Non-Governmental Organizations at 
its session at Lake Success last April. 

One hundred and sixty delegates and observers 
from national organizations in Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland and the United 
Kingdom, as well as from international organizations, 
participated in the Geneva Conference. Georges 
Thelin, President of the Federation of Semi-Official 
and Private International Organizations in Geneva, 
was elected President. 

Widely diversified in its professional interests, the 
group examined the resolutions passed by the Third 
Conference of International Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations. Taking into account the conditions prev- 
alent in the area, the representatives considered ob- 
stacles to public understanding of the United Nations 
and ways and means of increasing and improving 
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understanding through the various information media. 
Special attention was given to the activities of the 
United Nations of particular interest to Europe. 

The Department of Public Information is now call- 
ing three regional conferences of non-governmental 
organizations in Latin America. There, as in Europe, 
the agenda will include the implementation of the res- 
olutions of the Third Conference of International 
Non-Governmental Organizations and United Nations 
activities affecting directly the area concerned. Repre- 
sentatives of international as well as national organiza- 
tions having their headquarters in Mexico, Central 
America, the Caribbean Republics, Ecuador, Colom- 
bia and Venezuela will convene from September 23 to 
26 in Panama City where a preparatory commission 
has been established under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Ricardo J. Alfaro. 

The second Latin American Conference will take 
place in Santiago de Chile from October 15 to 18 at- 
tended by representatives of international and national 
organizations having their headquarters in Bolivia, 
Chile, and Peru. From October 27 to 30, organizations 
from Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay and Uruguay will 
participate in a similar conference in Montevideo. 
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New ECAFE Committees Approved 


The “business-lise and practical manner” in which 
the Bureau of Flood Control was doing its work was 
commended by Dr. P. C. Chang of China during the 
Council debate on the report of the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East. 


Dr. Chang also considered that the Economic Sur- 
vey for Asia and the Far East was a very useful report 
produced in circumstances of great complexity and 
confusion. Because of the lack of adequate informa- 
tion and the fluid situation in Asia and the Far East, 
Dr. Chang suggested that the Commission should, for 
the time-being, give special emphasis to activities for 
spreading fundamental education and technical knowl- 
edge. He hoped that ECAFE would state to 
UNESCO that technical training without a basis of 
fundamental education would be little use for Asia 
and the Far East. Dr. Chang also drew attention to 
the need for an exchange of technological experience 
between ECAFE countries and other under-developed 
countries. ° 


Like Dr. Chang, Mr. B. P. Adarkar of India, 
warmly congratulated the Executive Secretary and the 
Secretariat of the Commission on the work done. If 
the results so far achieved by the Commission were 
not spectacular, Mr. Adarkar said, that was because 
of the vastness of the problems. The report showed 
that the Commission had moved from the stage of 
investigation to the stage of considering practical 
problems. In this respect the creation of the Com- 
mittee of the whole marked a turning point. 


Uncertainty about the Commission’s competence 
had now been removed. The Commission had agreed 
that the initiative for economic development lay with 
the national authorities and that these authorities 
should seek the Commission’s help only when they 
themselves cannot solve the difficulties. Thus the 
only task ECAFE could undertake to further eco- 
nomic development was the collection of relevant 
data to indicate possible lines for economic develop- 
ment. In this work, ECAFE should not make rec- 
ommendations in general terms but urge member 
governments to formulate specific projects and, upon 
request, help in such formulation. EQCAFE must 
adopt an approach based on specific projects and be 
able to state precisely what capital goods ought to be 
imported in order to develop the economy of the 
region. 

Mr. Adarkar approved the decision to set up a 
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Committee on Industry and Trade and emphasized 
the need to strengthen the Secretariat. 


Dr. Sutch of New Zealand also supported the 
strengthening of the Secretariat but added that high 
calibre was more important than numbers. Earlier 
in his remarks, Dr. Sutch commended the Economic 
Survey and cited from it to prove the vastness of the 
economic problems of the area and the lack of much 
vital information. The Commission had considered 
setting up several committees but had decided not to 
do so because of the lack of requisite information. 
No member of the Council would, Dr. Sutch believed, 
oppose the “rather pathetic” request to set up a Com- 
mittee on Industry and Trade and subcommittees on 
iron and steel and travel. 

Australia had always recognized its obligation to 
do all it could to help people in the ECAFE region, 
said Mr. Plimsoll. Unlike Europe the countries cov- 
ered by the region did not form a composite and 
integrated whole. That was one of the reasons why 
ECAFE, taking a practical view, had not set up more 
committees but concentrated on matters where the 
most effective work could be done. Mr. Plimsoll 
believed, however, that much more could be done in 
regional co-ordination and to use the combined re- 
sources of the Commission and the Specialized Agen- 
cies. He did not feel that there was great scope for 
effective action by the proposed committees but con- 
sidered that they should be given a trial. Mr. Plimsoll 
noted also that ECAFE’s work had strengthened 
habits of co-operation and understanding among coun- 
tries of the region. 


U.S.S.R. Criticisms 


Mr. Arutiunian of the U.S.S.R. objected to the fact 
that the Commission had not itself studied and ap- 
proved the Report, and hoped that a similar situation 
would not arise again. 

He disagreed with Dr. Chang that the training of 
technicians was one of the important tasks of the 
Commission. It was simply a matter of routine. He 
felt that the results obtained so far by the Commis- 
sion had not been satisfactory. This was due to the 
fact that the colonial powers exerted a preponderent 
influence on the Commission’s decisions and con- 
sistently opposed any concrete measures which might 
have enabled the Commission to fulfill the tasks as- 
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signed to it. 
United Kingdom persistently attempted to restrict the 
Commission’s activities to secondary questions, in 
order to protect their interests in Asia and the Far 


The United States, France, and the 


East. It was the opinion of the Soviet Union Delega- 
tion that the main aim of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East should be to promote such 
development as would liberate the region from the 
colonial yoke, ensure its economic and political in- 
dependence and raise the standard of living of its 
populations. 


A serious attempt should be made to increase pro- 
duction so as to provide the countries in question 
with the funds needed for exploiting their raw ma- 
terials and converting them into industrial products, 
said Mr. de Commines of France. He approved the 
idea of establishing a committee on industrial devel- 
opment; but maintained that the mere creation of 
such a committee would not solve the problems. Its 
work would have to be facilitated by the provision 
of all necessary data. Simplification of frontier for- 
malities in connection with both passports and cur- 
rency, was of especial importance. The setting up of 
bodies consisting of a small number of experts like 
the Bureau of Flood Control, Mr. de Commines said, 
was one of the most important aspects of the Com- 
mission’s work, since small committees of that kind 
were able to accomplish valuable work very rapidly. 
In this connection he stressed the importance of 
sending technicians not yet fully trained to the more 
highly developed countries to complete their training 
there. 


Mr. de Commines concluded with high commenda- 
tion of the Annual Report. 


United States Views 


Mr. Stinebower of the United States pointed out 
that despite outstanding technical achievements in 
comparatively restricted portions of the world, the 
population of the world as a whole was still extremely 
poor. This had a direct bearing on the magnitude of 
the tasks the Council was assuming in connection 
with the economic development of under-developed 
areas and technical assistance. The development of 
Asia and the Far East must depend primarily upon 
the efforts of the peoples of that region he added and, 
in this connection, drew attention to the realistic 
resolution adopted by the Commission’s Committee 
of the Whole, whereby the Secretariat was instructed 
to study the facilities for the mobilization of the 
region’s financial resources. 


As to the remarks of the U.S.S.R. representative, 
he was content to let the facts speak for themselves, 
but suggested that such criticism would have more 
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point when it was backed by a record in Asia com- 
parable with that of American missionaries and vol- 
untary societies, and indeed of the United States Gov- 
ernment, over the past forty years. 


While supporting the resolutions adopted by the 
Commission, the Committee of the Whole and the 
Draft Resolution before the Council, Mr. Stinebower 
thought that the Commission might have consulted 
the Council before delegating its authority to one of 
its Committees in a way which had been done by 
none other of the regional economic commissions. 


He proposed the deletion of the recommendation 
about additional funds since the Secretary-General 
had not reported that he was unable to finance the 
program decided upon out of existing appropriations. 


Taking into account the fact that the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East had decided 
to hold only one session annually, and that the Soviet 
Union representative had urged that reports emanat- 
ing from the Commission should be adopted by the 
Commission, he proposed that ECAFE, like ECE, 
should submit additional reports at its discretion. 


In a further statement, Mr. Stinebower wanted to 
make it clear that United States approval of the es- 
tablishment of the Committee on Industry and Trade 
should not be construed as blanket approval for the 
indefinite establishment of other sub-Committees. The 
Council should be informed of all proposals to estab- 
lish Sub-Committees entailing financial implications. 


Exchange of Experts 


Mr. Hernan Santa Cruz commended the Commis- 
sion’s wisdom in adopting, together with the resolu- 
tion establishing a committee on industry, other reso- 
lutions to increase the productivity of agriculture. He 
would, however, have liked the Commission to give 
even more attention to agricultural development. The 
Food and Agriculture Organization had studied the 
question of undernourishment in Asia and the Far 
East very thoroughly, and had noted that that was 
the only area of the world in which agricultural pro- 
duction had not increased since the war and malnu- 
trition had made alarming strides. He therefore ex- 
pressed the desire that the Commission draw up a 
general plan of activity providing for a program of 
priorities in the sphere of agriculture. 


Exchanges of experts might usefully be arranged 
even between the under-developed countries, and the 
countries of Latin America had therefore offered to 
receive certain technicians who might be able to 
profit from their experience. 


After further debate the Council adopted the Draft 
resolution as amended by Chile, China and the United 
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States, by a vote of 16 to 0 with one abstention. As 
passed the resolution: 

© Took note of the ECAFE report and the report of 
the Bureau of Flood Control on its program of work; 
e Approved the establishment of a Committee on 
Industry and Trade, a Sub-Committee on Iron and 
Steel and a Sub-Committee on Travel, and 
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e Recommended that the necessary funds be allo- 
cated for the purpose of implementing decisions of 
the fourth session of the Commission and of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole which require undertaking new 
studies and activities, should the budget for 1949 
prove inadequate. 


Progress of Latin American Commission 


When the annual report of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America was discussed by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on July 1+ and 15, there 
was general agreement that the Commission had ac- 
complished fruitful work and laid down an important 
program of action. 

Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, urged that the Coun- 
cil should consider the work of the Secretariat as well 
as that of the Commission. Although hampered by 
the delay in appointing an Executive Secretary and 
the lack of funds, the Secretariat had succeeded in 
producing valuable initial studies. 

In close collaboration with the specialized agencies 
the Commission had tackled most of the fundamental 
economic problems of Latin America in a realistic 
manner. It had been particularly concerned with the 
problems of foreign trade, cyclical economic fluctua- 
tions, and the financial, industrial, and agricultural 
development of the region. Although the Commis- 
sion had used a miser’s care in making financial re- 
quests, additional funds were needed for basic re- 
search. 

Frank Moscoso, of Brazil, drew attention to the im- 
mense region affected by the work program of the 
Commission and the varied tasks before it. The edu- 
cational value of the Commission’s work alone justi- 
fied its existence. The Commission’s field of activities 
concerned an area which had great potential wealth, 
but which economically was still adolescent. 

The aim of the United Kingdom Government, 
stated T. Corely Smith, was multilateral trade as rec- 
ommended by the Commission as a long term ob- 
jective, and it desired an expansion of trade with 
South America. 

While approving the initial progress made by the 
Commission, Leroy D. Stinebower, of the United 
States, emphasized that the Latin American continent 
should not be treated as a single economic unit; 
rather detailed analysis should be made by homo- 
geneous areas. He stressed the importance of secur- 
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ing up-to-date information and establishing statistical 
comparability. 

Dr. Luis Alvarado, of Peru, felt that the allocation 
of the additional funds requested would not only con- 
tribute to the welfare of the Latin American countries 
but would liberate valuable assets for the world in 
general. 


The three interconnected problems of economic de- 
velopment, business cycles, and the post-war disloca- 
tion of the balance of trade were of particular im- 
portance to Latin America, felt Pierre Mendes-France, 
of France. Many factors were involved in their solu- 
tion. Important among these were a flow of invest- 
ments, suitable migration, European production, and 
the re-establishment of a system of multilateral clear- 
ing of international payments. These would be bene- 
ficial to both Europe and Latin America. 

Dr. P. C. Chang, of China, also submitted that there 
could be a valuable exchange of information and 
goods between the countries of Latin America and 
those of the Far East. 

David A. K. Owen, Assistant Secretary-General 
for Economic Affairs, informed the Council that the 
appropriation provided for the Economic Commission 
for Latin America for 1949 was $408,550. As acon- 
sequence of the decisions taken at the second session 
of the Commission, a further sum of $78,500 would 
be required. While the budget estimates prepared 
by the Secretary-General for 1950 proposed an ap- 
propriation of $464,500, an additional $136,320 
would be required. 

Excepting Mr. Stinebower and P. E. Astapenko, of 
the Byelorussian S. S. R., the members who partici- 
pated in the discussion agreed that the additional allo- 
cations requested should be granted. Mr. Stinebower 
felt that the Secretary-General should take the neces- 
sary steps to meet the costs from the existing appro- 
priations. Mr. Astapenko saw no need for increasing 
the allocation requested for 1949, while the sum re- 
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quested for 1950 was a matter for decision by the 
Fifth Committee of the General Assembly. 

At the conclusion of the debate, the Council 
adopted, by 15 votes to 0, with 3 abstentions, a reso- 
lution in which it took note of the annual report of 
the Commission; took special note of its work 
program; and recommended that the necessary funds 
be allocated for the purpose of implementing decisions 
of the Commission’s second session, which require 
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new studies and activities, should the budget for 1949 


- prove inadequate. 


The Council also adopted a resolution on August 
12, in which it relieved the Commission of making 
interim reports at each Council session. It may make 
such reports as it sees fit. The Secretary-General was 
also asked to submit a statement of the activities of 
the Commission from time to time for the information 
of the Council. 


Work of FAO Examined 


More than two-thirds of the world’s population live 
on farms. Farmers form the largest single group of 
purchasers of industrial goods. It is therefore impera- 
tive to secure stable and assured agricultural prices so 
that the present low purchasing power of farmers 
might be raised. 

These points were made by Morris E. Dodd, Di- 
rector-General of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion in addressing the Economic and Social Council 
on July 18. 

The Director-General informed the Council also 
that he had been impressed during his recent tour of 
the Middle and Far East and Eastern Europe, with 
the heavy losses incurred after harvesting, particularly 
of cereals. Those losses, both on farms and in com- 
mercial storage, he said, might well be equivalent to 
the total sales in world trade. 

Despite the good harvest in 1948 and the promis- 
ing prospects for 1949, there was still urgent need for 
measures to meet agricultural depressions and prob- 
lems arising out of unsaleable surpluses, Mr. Dodd 
emphasized. Furthermore, although world output had 
nearly reached the pre-war level, the population had 
grown by nearly 200,000,000. Thus world food sup- 
plies were not being increased in proportion to the 
growth of population. 

Equitable distribution of food was the most stub- 
born problem to overcome. Recommendations on this 
problem would be framed for consideration at the 
FAO Conference next November and governments 
would be asked to take action regarding the disposal 
of surplus agricultural supplies by surmounting exist- 
ing trade difficulties. 

Earlier, in the Council’s Economic Committee, 
other points in connection with the FAO report were 
raised by the representatives of the United Kingdom, 
France, the United States, Poland, and the U.S.S.R. 
E. R. Warner of the United Kingdom considered that 
the priority European problems were grassland de- 
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velopment, fodder conservation, chemical control of 
weeds in cereals, control of seed-borne diseases, insect 
pests, animal diseases, and the mechanization of small 
farms. Concentration on those subjects would, he be- 
lieved, secure the greatest possible short-term increase 
in production. 

Georges Boris, of France, thought that the pro- 
posals contained in the FAO report on technical as- 
sistance projects were more of a catalogue than an 
effective program of action, and that no order of 
priority was suggested. The choice of projects should 
be governed by general concepts, and an overall syn- 
thesis was required if the work of each specialized 
agency was to be carried out effectively. He further 
thought that necessary contacts should develop be- 
tween the FAO and other organs carrying on work 
of the same kind. The London conference on foot- 
and-mouth disease which was included in the Organi- 
zation’s program would appear to be duplicating work 
already done by the International Office for Epizootics 
for a long time past and at frequent intervals, espe- 
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cially at a conference at Berne in May, 1949. 

Recalling that his delegation at the seventh session 
of the Council had suggested that Member govern- 
ments should be asked to explore the possibility of 
local demonstrations or “extension work,” Leroy D. 
Stinebower, of the United States, believed that the 
FAO would need the support of governments in the 
local dissemination of information if it was to have 
any success in increasing production. Mr. Stinebower 
hoped that co-operation among specialized agencies 
in the field of rural welfare would, in future, be re- 
flected to a greater extent in joint elaboration of pro- 
grams and joint action. 


Greater Scope 


The representative of Poland, Aleksander Rudzin- 
sky, recalled that FAO was first envisaged as quite 
different from what it had in fact grown up to be. 
It was not only to have rendered technical assistance, 
but was to participate in the sale and purchase of 
foodstuffs through a financially independent board. 
This “maximum program” would have enabled the 
Agency not only to overcome existing shortage of food 
but also to deal with possible future surpluses as well 
as with food prices and the problem of food consump- 
tion levels in distressed and poverty-stricken areas. 

What was needed, Mr. Rudzinsky thought, was a 
“dynamic approach.” The main problems ahead were 
possible surpluses of some kinds of foodstuffs and a 
return to the maldistribution prevalent before the war, 
or even an accentuation of it, in view of prevailing 
currency difficulties. The disruption caused by the 
war in the world food market was so great that its 
effects should be carefully studied with a view to ar- 
riving at a more normal stituation. 

The problem in under-developed areas such as Asia 
was grave, but the situation in Europe was also worthy 
of note. Western European countries were importing 
from the Western Hemisphere large quantities of food- 
stuffs which Europe had never imported before, with 
the result that Eastern Europe’s exports to its tradi- 
tional markets in Western Europe were regaining their 
normal level at a very slow rate, and European pro- 
duction might well be affected. 

A thorough technical study regarding standardiza- 
tion of foodstuffs on a world scale should be initiated 
immediately. 

To A. P. Morozov, of the U.S.S.R., the central 
purpose of the FAO was not only, as some repre- 
sentatives suggested, to make studies or to disseminate 
information, but actually to increase the supply of 
agricultural products. 

In answering the points raised during the Commit- 
tee’s discussion, F. L. McDougall, representative of 
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the Organization, stated that as far as the technical 
assistance program was concerned it was difficult to 
establish firm priorities until the wishes of the under- 
developed countries were known. As for the program 
of work as a whole, it was in itself a list of 50 priority 
projects selected from 450 recommendations made by 
past FAO Conferences. 

Assuring the Committee that the question of co- 
ordination with other specialized agencies had been 
carefully examined, Mr. McDougall disclosed that 
there was in fact close contact between the FAO’s 
Agricultural Division and the International Offices for 
Epizootics in Paris. As for the need for “extension 
services,” the Organization, with the limited means 
at its disposal, had already given governments con- 
siderable assistance in the field of local demonstra- 
tions. He assured the United States representative 
that the Organization was equally alive to the need 
for real co-ordination with other specialized agencies 
in the field of rural welfare and to the fact that the 
International Trade Organization might soon be be- 
ginning operations. 

Concerning what the Polish representative termed 
“the maximum program,” Mr. McDougall suggested 
that this- “program” elaborated at the Hot Springs 
Conference had been addressed to governments and 
the world, and not only to the FAO: a point sub- 
stantiated by the modest financial provisions finally 
made for the Organization. 

Denying that the technical assistance rendered by 
FAO was limited to “giving good advice,” Mr. Mc- 
Dougall cited the campaigns initiated in Ethiopia and 
areas of Asia for the complete eradication of rinder- 
pest. He declared that the FAO attached “great im- 
portance” to any action that could be taken to divert 
surpluses to deficit countries, and agreed with the 
Soviet Union representative that the central problem 
was to increase production, since 90 per cent of the 
world’s food was locally consumed. He agreed also 
with the Polish representative that what was needed 
was a dynamic approach, and promised full considera- 
tion of the problem when means to increase the avail- 
ability of food were being studied. 


Council Expresses Appreciation 


After hearing the statement made by the FAO 
Director-General, the Economic and Social Council 
adopted by a vote of 15-0, with 3 abstentions, the 
draft resolution recommended by its Economic Com- 
mittee. This expressed the Council’s appreciation of 
the report of FAO and requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to transmit to the Organization the record of the 
discussions. 
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More Food Needed 


It is urgent and important, the Economic and So- 
cial Council declared in a resolution adopted on July 
22, to take national and international action to in- 
crease the availability of food throughout the world. 
Such action is also needed to assist in the disposal of 
local food surpluses on terms acceptable to exporting 
and importing countries. 


The Council welcomed the studies being undertaken 
by the FAO on the underlying circumstances which 
may lead to local surpluses, especially of foodstuffs. 
It also welcomed FAO’s decision to prepare recom- 
mendations on the removal or the mitigation of the 
uncertainties affecting the production, trade, and con- 
sumption of basic agricultural commodities. 


In discussions leading to passage of this resolution, 
A. P. Morozov, of the U.S.S.R., supported by P. E. 
Astapenko, of the Byelorussian S.S.R., thought that 
FAO had neglected the fundamental problem of in- 
creasing production in favor of the study of questions 
of agricultural prices and of markets for the surplus 
products of agricultural monopolies. It was essential 
to lay greater emphasis on assistance to small and 
medium farmers, who in most countries of the world 
were the main producers of foodstuffs. Mr. Morozov 
therefore reintroduced the amendments which the So- 
viet delegation had previously submitted to the Coun- 
cil’s Economic Committee and which that Committee 
had rejected. 


By these, the Council would recommend that Mem- 
bers of the United Nations should take appropriate 
measures to increase the production of foodstuffs, 
particularly by ensuring cheap credits and supplies of 
farm equipment, seeds, and fertilizers to small and 
medium farmers on terms accessible to them. 


In addition, Mr. Morozov proposed a change in the 
preamble to the draft resolution by which the Council 
would note that “some countries may soon have sur- 
pluses which they may have difficulty in disposing of 
at commercial prices.” Mr. Morozov wanted the 
words “at commercial prices” replaced by “under 
present conditions of international trade.” He later 
withdrew this proposal in the light of criticism, such 
as that expressed by B. P. Adarkar, of India, and 
Roberto de Oliveira Campos, of Brazil. 

In regard to Mr. Morozov’s amendment emphasiz- 
ing the role of small farms, several representatives 
contended that it would make the proposal one-sided. 
To introduce a single measure into a proposal which 
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dealt with the large problem of surpluses might throw 
the resolution entirely out of balance, it was argued. 


Replying to criticisms of FAO, F. L. McDougall, 
representative of FAO, stated that while his organiza- 
tion could, of course, give assistance only to govern- 
ments, it was most anxious to give governments, espe- 
cially those of economically under-developed coun- 
tries, the assistance which would enable them in turn 
to assist small and medium-sized farmers in their 
countries. 


Rejecting Mr. Morozov’s amendment, the Council 
adopted the Economic Committee’s proposal by 14 
votes to 0, with 4 abstentions. 


The Council also passed unanimously a resolution 
“taking note” of FAO’s report on the problem of in- 
creasing the availability of food. FAO had submitted 
this report at the Council’s request. 
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World Transport Problems 


The Economic and Social Council briefly consid- 
ered the report of the third session of the Transport 
and Communications Commission in plenary meeting 
on August 12, when most of the discussion was on 
questions of procedure. 


In addition to noting this report, the Council 
adopted resolutions aimed at obtaining the views of 
Member governments on promoting the unification of 
maritime tonnage measurement through closer adher- 
ence to the Oslo Rules; also on the lowering of bar- 
riers to the international transport of goods along the 
lines of recommendations made by the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 


The Council also took steps to obtain information 
and the views of the governments concerned on the 
problems of maritime shipping affecting Latin 
America. 

As to co-ordination of activities in the fields of 
aviation, shipping, telecommunications, and meteorol- 
ogy in regard to safety of life, the Council arranged 
to have the Transport and Communications Com- 
mission’s resolution on the subject brought to the 
attention of the organizations concerned. 


On passports and frontier formalities, the Council 
instructed the Secretary-General to continue to follow 
the progress in these fields, but decided to defer fur- 
ther inquiries to governments until after the fourth 
session of the Commission. 
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New Program For Economic Development 


The economic development of 
under-developed countries was the 
most important problem ever consid- 
ered by the Economic and Social 
Council, stated President James 
Thorn, of New Zealand, on July 
21. It was on that day that the 
Council began an extensive debate 
on the matter which occupied 11 
plenary meetings and 26 meetings of 
the Economic Committee. 

Before the Council, Mr. Thorn 
pointed out, were two reports of the 
Secretary-General: the expanded co- 
operative program (See BULLETIN, 
vol. VI, no. 12) and the report on 
methods of financing. 

In addition, the Council was re- 
quired to consider its report to the 
General Assembly on the measures 
taken. It also had to consider the 
technical assistance measures (such 
as the provision of fellowships and 
training facilities and-the despatch 
of technical missions) for which the 
General Assembly in Paris had ap- 
propriated $288,000. 

Opening the general debate which 
followed, Mr. Willard Thorp, of the 
United States, said that the world, 
ready for a major international co- 
operative effort, was looking to the 
Council for leadership. 

Discussing the Secretary-General’s 
program, Mr. Thorp said that the 
United States believed that an effec- 
tive and efficient program for the 
first year, totalling nearly $36,000,- 
000—the figure suggested by the 
Secretary-General—could not be car- 
ried out by the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies during the 
first year. 


Alternative Budgets 


Urging a careful beginning, Mr. 
Thorp suggested that the Council 
should determine three alternative 
budgets for the first year, for recom- 
mendation to the General Assembly 
—a suggestion supported by the 
French representative, among others. 
It should determine (for a $15,000,- 
000 program, for example) how 
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much it was prepared to recommend 
for such matters as agriculture, 
health, and education; the same 
process should be repeated for a 
$20,000,000 program, and a $25,- 
000,000 program. (This sugges- 
gestion was supported, among others, 
by France, but opposed by India, 
Brazil and Venezuela, which prefer- 
red higher amounts.) By having 
three alternative budgets, said Mr. 
Thorp, the Council could obtain 
from the specialized agencies their 
considered opinion on the technical 
details. It would, however, apply 
its own judgment as to the best use 
to which whatever the amount avail- 
able in the ultimate budget could be 
put. 

A critical review of the Secretary- 
General’s report and the determina- 
tion of priorities within a reasonable 
range of possibilities, say between 
$15,000,000 and $25,000,000, should 
be undertaken by a Committee on 
Technical Assistance, to sit during 
the present session of the Council 
and to report back to the Council be- 
fore its adjournment. (Several repre- 
sentatives, however, such as Dr. 
W. B. Sutch, of New Zealand, 
thought this task should rather be 
undertaken by the Economic Com- 


mittee. Others, like the French and 
Belgian representatives, favored, on 
the other hand, an ad hoc commit- 
tee for the purpose.) 

Members of this Committee, Mr. 
Thorp suggested, should be drawn 
from both advanced and under-de- 
veloped countries, and representa- 
tives of the specialized agencies 
should also attend. The final out- 
come of this committee’s work 
should be three alternative programs, 
giving priorities and relating to the 
three levels of possible operation. 
These alternative programs could be 
used later in the year as a basis for 
appropriating the funds for the gen- 
eral program; the actual size of the 
program would be determined after 
the General Assembly had consid- 
ered the Council’s report. 

By this, the Council could at the 
same time advise the specialized 
agencies on the aspects of their pro- 
posed programs which would con- 
tribute most directly to orderly eco- 
nomic development. 

Each agency, Mr. Thorp con- 
tinued, should have the final determi- 
nation as to the exact projects, but 
they would be expected to take their 
decisions in the full light of the 
Council’s recommendations. 

On the financing of the program, 
the method suggested by the Secre- 
tary-General—the result of a com- 
promise agreement with the heads of 
the specialized agencies—was as fol- 
lows: Each specialized agency, 
which considered it necessary, would 
establish a special budget for tech- 
nical assistance for economic de- 
velopment, and would invite its 
member governments to make con- 
tributions to this budget over and 
above their contributions to its nor- 
mal budget. 

Mr. Thorp suggested however that 
negotiation and commitment of con- 
tributions might best be accom- 
plished at a general technical assist- 
ance conference sponsored by the 
United Nations and called by the 
Council—a proposal later opposed 
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by the U.S.S.R., but supported, 
among others, by Brazil and Turkey. 
All governments belonging to any 
agency participating in the program 
should be represented at this confer- 
ence, which might be held during or 
directly after the fourth session of 
the General Assembly, once the re- 
port on technical assistance had been 
adopted. 


Co-ordination 


As to co-ordination among the 
various specialized agencies and the 
United Nations, Mr. Thorp supported 
the Secretary-General’s recommenda- 
tion of a technical assistance commit- 
tee, working under the Administrative 
Committee on Co-ordination, and in- 
cluding representatives of the vari- 
ous participating agencies. Another 
group for reviewing and screening 
the program might be needed, he 
thought. Later, in the Economic 
Committee, Mr. Thorp suggested the 
establishment of a new standing 
committee of the Council for the 
purpose, to be called, possibly, the 
Technical Assistance Programs Com- 
mittee. 

Further, provision should also be 
made for co-ordination with inter- 
governmental bodies such as the Or- 
ganization of American States and 
the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau— 
a point subsequently supported by 
the Chilean representative, Hernan 
Santa Cruz. 

Mr. Thorp supported (as did Mr. 
Santa Cruz) the Secretary-General’s 
proposal that the appropriations al- 
ready made for technical assistance 
by the General Assembly should be 
increased to $676,000. This should 
be regardless of the outcome of the 
additional programs with which the 
Council was chiefly concerned at the 
moment. 


Capital for Development 


Mr. Thorp emphasized that funda- 
mentally there was only one source 
of new capital for economic develop- 
ment—domestic savings. Some in- 
ducement, however, was necessary if 
people were to save and to direct 
those savings into productive invest- 
ment rather than into sterile hoard- 
ing. Further, as capital flowed 
through many channels, full and ap- 





propriate use should accordingly be 
made of private and of public in- 
stitutions, and also of international 
institutions like the International 
Bank. But the principle would have 
to be accepted that in the long run 
local capital should play a dominant 
role in the development of under- 
developed areas. 

As to foreign capital for invest- 
ment, Mr. Thorp said that the 
volume of potential investment from 
private sources far exceeded that 
which could be anticipated from gov- 
ernment sources. He reiterated his 
Government’s firm intention that pri- 
vate foreign investment, which it 
favored, should not lay itself open 
to the charge of imperialism. Nor 
was it his Government’s intention 
to seek special preferential treatment 
for its investors in foreign countries. 

He felt optimistic about the avail- 
ability of capital for foreign invest- 
ment. There was little need, he said, 
for elaborate debate on the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of one or 
another method of securing such 
capital. The need was rather .for 
specific action to increase the effec- 
tive demand, and to provide those 
conditions which would atract more 
capital into under-developed areas. 
Much of the necessary action would 
have to be taken by the under-de- 
veloped countries themselves, and 
in that respect the technical co- 
operation program should be of as- 
sistance. It was important, however, 
always to bear in mind that technical 
co-operation and capital investment 
were processes whose effect was 
cumulative. And in the long run, 
the program should also result in 
more and more countries being able 
to contribute to the total effort, both 
in technical assistance and capital 
investment. 

Both Dr. E. Ronald Walker, of 
Australia, and Dr. Sutch, of New 
Zealand, paid special attention to or- 
ganizational arrangements. 


Australia’s Views 


Dealing with the administrative 
proposals made in the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report, Dr. Walker warned 
against the danger that there might 
be a great clanking of co-ordinating 
machinery without very much eco- 
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nomic development. Administrative 
arrangements simpler than those 
envisaged in the Secretary-General’s 
report would be needed if certain 
countries such as Australia were to 
make contributions in kind by the 
provision of training fellowships in 
various fields or experts to serve on 
advisory missions. He explained, as 
did G. T. Corley Smith in the case 
of the United Kingdom, that his 
country did not envisage contribut- 
ing its share to the expanded tech- 
nical assistance program in dollars. 

Recipient countries, added Dr. 
Walker, might also require simpler 
administrative arrangements. He 
hoped—as did Ali Rana Tarhan, of 
Turkey—that a specific request ad- 
dressed to a particular specialized 
agency would be dealt with as ex- 
peditiously as possible and with the 
minimum of red tape. 

A further argument in favor of 
simple administrative arrangements 
was the necessity for avoiding the 
danger of specialized agencies be- 
ing deflected from their other func- 
tions by the appearance of a fairy 
godmother in the form of a new 
program. 

Dr. Walker also suggested that 
the funds would not be forthcom- 
ing on the desired scale, unless 
there was a committee of govern- 
ments, perhaps a standing committee 
of the Council, responsible for 
toking the principal policy decisions. 
Such a committee was necessary also 
in order to keep the plan flexible. 
Governments must be free to review 
the position annually in the light of 
changing financial and other circum- 
stances. Dr. Walker favored the 
establishment of a central fund, a 
proposal supported by several repre- 
sentatives. An allocation in hard 
currency might be made .from the 
fund to each of the specialized 
agencies concerned to deal with 
specific requests for assistance and to 
participate in joint projects. 


“Like a Six-Ring Circus” 


Dr. Sutch joined Dr. Walker in 
preferring a central fund and cen- 
tral administration. If countries had 
to contribute to a series of separate 
budgets for each specialized agency, 
said Dr. Sutch, the result might well 
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be a six-ring circus without a gen- 


eral manager. Without a _ central 
fund and central adminstration, no 
balanced, integrated, flexible program 
would be possible. 

In regard to administrative aspects 
of the problem, Dr. Sutch said the 
Council should consider the creation 
of a small committee, of perhaps 
seven members, of a supervisory 
character to consider budgetary 
recommendations. ‘ 

On the question of contributions, 
Dr. Sutch favored partial compulsory 
contributions, the remainder being 
contributed on a voluntary basis. As 
high a proportion as possible of the 
contributions should be in transfer- 
able currencies. Some part of the 
contributions would also probably 
take the form of services, and so far 
as that was concerned, one of the 
difficulties would be to relate what 
was offered to requests. 


“The Old Advice” 

The studies attached to the Sec- 
retary-General’s report, said Hernan 
Santa Cruz of Chile, comprised no 
more than an account of the well- 
known classical methods of financing 
development programs. They re- 
peated the same old advice given to 
the under-developed countries for 
many years. Further, the report paid 
little attention to the Council’s 
recommendation to bear in mind 
questions of a social nature which 
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directly conditioned economic de- 
velopment. This, Mr. Santa Cruz 
felt, was particularly serious, as it 
suggested a deep-seated tendency to 
separate the consideration of eco- 
monic development from the human 
factor. The Council should re-affirm 
that point of view in one of its reso- 
lutions. 


Another factor glossed over was 
the effect of price fluctations in ex- 
portable commodities. Experience 
had shown that lack of stability in 
the prices of primary commodities 
in countries whose foreign trade was 
dependent largely on one or two 
such commodities was likely to 
counteract all economic develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Santa Cruz also saw difficul- 
ties in applying the International 
Bank’s recommendation before the 
Council regarding the adoption of a 
policy favoring exports. This was 
because some European countries 
tended to restrict trade because of 
the shortage of dollars and the ap- 
preciable decline in imports by the 
United States. 

Only by international action, he 
asserted, could the necessary capital 
for economic development be ob- 
tained. Such action should take the 
following forms simultaneously: 
© stabilization of primary com- 
modity prices through inter-govern- 
mental agreements; 


(Denmark), J. Katz-Suchy (Poland), and F. 
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© measures to ensure the expansion 
of international trade, which would 
enlarge markets for the products of 
under-developed countries; 


® measures favoring the influx of 
foreign capital, with a view to the 


implementation of development 
plans by means of loans and invest- 
ments. 

On the latter point, Mr. Santa 
Cruz believed, as did Mr. Campos, 
of Brazil, and George Hakim, of 
Lebanon, that the initial participa- 
tion of foreign capital was necessary 
to improve national productivity, 
provided that such capital was used 
for investments that increased the 
output of labor and made possible 
the formation of domestic capital 
which could, in future, replace for- 
eign capital. 

Credits granted to governments by 
international or inter-governmental 
organizations were necessary because 
development projects, called for 
large investments that were not 
usually very attractive to private en- 
terprise. The periods for repayment 
of such loans, said Mr. Santa Cruz, 
should be reasonable. The main con- 
ditions for promoting the influx of 
foreign capital into under-developed 
countries he outlined as follows: 


© For countries receiving capital: 
guarantee of non-discriminatory 
treatment, i.e., treatment similar to 
that accorded to domestic capital; 
the return of fair profits to the coun- 
try of origin; fair compensation in 
the event of expropriation, and the 
elimination of double taxation, the 
tax being paid only in the country 
where the income was earned. 
e For the providers of capital: re- 
spect for national laws; regard for 
the well-being of staff employed; 
payment of taxes due to the local 
authorities; and conservation and 
utilization of natural resources. 
Governments might consider the 
conclusion of agreements on these 
lines. 


Clearing House 


To make up for the lack of con- 
tact between available capital and 
undertakings in under-developed 
countries requiring it, Mr. Santa 
Cruz suggested, as did the Brazilian 
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representative, the establishment of 
an international body to function as 
a real clearing house between avail- 
able capital and undertakings whose 
development or establishment was 
contemplated. 

The Council should recommend 
the Secretary-General to study the 
possibility of setting up such a body. 

On the matter of the administra- 
tion of funds for the technical assist- 
ance program, Mr. Santa Cruz fa- 
vored the establishment of separate 
funds for the budgets of the United 
Nations and of each specialized 
agency, as determined by an organ 
of the United Nations, but allowing 
each agency to plan and implement 
its program. A body should be set 
up, however, to provide for full co- 
ordination of the various programs 
and to confer a common policy on 
them. The existence of a common 
fund administered by a body that was 
not technical, but political, would 
have considerable disadvantages. 


Chilean Proposal 


Mr. Santa Cruz also proposed 
—supported later by Brazil—that 
the Council recommend to the Gen- 
eral Assembly (a) the program 
proposed by the Secretary-General 
for the continuation of those tech- 
nical assistance operations author- 
ized at the third session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and (b) suggestions 
for an increased appropriation in 
1950 to cover the activities involved. 

It would also recommend As- 
sembly action to ensure that the reg- 
ular budget of the United Nations 
continues to provide the funds neces- 
sary for the purpose. 

Roberto Campos, of Brazil, pro- 
posed that the Council consider al- 
ternative programs based on esti- 
mates ranging from $25,000,000 to 
$35,000,000 — a preference shared, 
too, by the Indian and Lebanese rep- 
resentatives. 

He favored extraordinary budgets 
based on entirely different scales 
of contribution. Contributions in 
currencies of limited convertibility, 
such as sterling, and contributions in 
non-convertible currencies tied to 
specific services should be provided 
for. 


Operation of Fund 


Mr. Campos envisaged general 
operation of the fund, as conducted 
by two different bodies: 
® at the administrative level, by the 
Technical Assistance Committee pro- 
posed by the Secretary-General, and 
® at the policy level, by an inter- 
governmental committee. 

Mr. Campos emphasized that the 
new program should be regarded as 
an expansion of the regular pro- 
grams of technical assistance carried 
out within the normal budgets of 
the United Nations and specialized 
agencies, rather than as a substitute 
for those programs. 

Under-developed countries, Mr. 
Campos suggested, could_add to their 
exchange earnings by diversification 
of exports, by the export of raw ma- 
terials in processed rather than raw 
form, or by the assumption of serv- 
ices (such as insurance) in connec- 
tion with foreign trade which were 
at present performed by the in- 
dustrialized countries. The latter 
should avoid the past short-sighted 
policy of discouraging imports of 
raw materials in processed form, and 
of maintaining semi-monopolies in 
the exploitation of services which 
could well be performed by the un- 
der-developed countries themselves. 

Finally, attention should be drawn 
to the handicap imposed on under- 
developed countries by their inability 
to dispose freely of their foreign ex- 
change assets (often held in blocked 
currencies) for the purchase of de- 
velopment goods. 

While it was in general true, said 
Sir Raghavan Pillai, of India, that 
technical assistance must precede 
substantial capital investment, it 
should be remembered that certain 
kinds of technical assistance should 
be directly related to development 
projects solidly based on capital in- 
vestment in which private foreign 
capital had a significant role. 


India’s Experience 


Technical training was one of 
those kinds of assistance. India’s ex- 
perience of this had shown, however, 
that it was difficult to find suitable 
employment for those who had 
been technically trained when the 
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execution of industrial projects had 
been retarded by delays in the sup- 
ply of machinery and equipment and 
by interruption of the expected flow 
of capital. 

Arrangements should therefore be 
made to ensure that capital invest- 
ment keep in step with the progress 
of the technical assistance program. 

Equal distribution of assistance 
facilities among under-developed 
countries would in practice prove 
inequitable. The program of techni- 
cal assistance would lose much of 
its significance if it did not provide 
for top priority for poorly-developed 
and, partly developed areas. 

The Secretary-General’s estimate 
of cost for the first year was re- 
markable for its budgetary modesty 
and it was profoundly disappointing 
to hear the views of the United 
States on the first year’s budget. 

It was doubtless necessary to begin 
carefully, but, financial concern 
should not be carried to a point at 
which “a bold new program” be- 
comes unrecognizable to those who 
had expected it to conform to the 
original concept. Total contribu- 
tions as low as $15,000,000 would 
induce pessimism and, by destroy- 
ing confidence, prove fatal to the 
Council’s efforts. If the Council 
was satisfied that an effective pro- 
gram for the first year would cost 
at least $36,000,000 as suggested by 
the Secretary-General, it must pro- 
ceed on the assumption that that 
amount would be made available. 

Sir Raghavan agreed to the pro- 
posal for alternative programs, but 
added, that the operational levels 
should be $25,000,000 and $30,000,- 
000, and not $15,000,000, 20,000,- 
000 and $25,000,000, as Mr. Thorp 
wanted. The committee should be 
requested to express its own view as 
to which operational level, including 
the one appearing in the Secretary- 
General’s Report, namely that of 
$36,000,000, it would be most ex- 
pedient to adopt. 


ORGANIZATION 
DISCUSSED 


Discussing what he called the 
“action mechanism” of the Council, 
Dr. P. C. Chang, of China, favored 
a “Central Clearing House of Re- 
sources” to cover human and mate- 
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rial resources, and also services and 
supplies, in addition to financial as- 
sets. Closely related with that “Cen- 
tral Clearing House of Resources,” 
there would be a “Central Clearing 
House of Ideas” to channel and co- 
ordinate all the various programs 
and projects, and so avoid duplica- 
tion, waste, and confusion. 

The second point Dr. Chang 
stressed was that all Member states 
should make some contribution to- 
wards the total cost of technical as- 
sistance. He favored the form of 
contributions suggested by the New 
Zealand representative. Contribu- 
tions could be partly “distributive” 
(rather than compulsory) and partly 
voluntary. 

Dr. Chang’s third point referred 
to the initiative, diagnosis, and plan- 
ning necessary to the proper carrying 
out of technical assistance. It should 
be remembered, he said, that the so- 
called under-developed countries 
themselves possessed men with initia- 
tive who could make diagnoses and 
draw up plans just as well as experts 
from the so-called developed coun- 
tries. 

Following up these points with a 
more general analysis of the ques- 
tion of industrialization, Dr. Chang 
said that the first problem was how 
to bring assistance to those countries 
which did not possess sufficient 
mechanical sources of power and the 
labor-saving devices which were their 
necessary corollary. 

The second problem to meet was 
the urgent one of the “early in- 
dustrialized areas.” These were coun- 
tries which had experienced in- 
dustrial development early in their 
evolution and whose machine equip- 
ment was now obsolete or ob- 
solescent. 

The third problem involved the 
process of “catching up.” If a 
given under-developed country could 
achieve the necessary unity to har- 
ness its natural resources and the 
skill of its people, then it could 
“catch up” and keep pace with the 
more highly developed countries. 
The Council would have to assist not 
only areas which virtually completely 
lacked mechanical sources of power, 
but also those which lacked the 
necessary unity and capacity for 
“catching up.” 





Financing Economic 
Development 


George Hakim, of Lebanon, con- 
cerned himself first with the problem 
of financing economic development. 
He could not share Mr. Thorp’s opti- 
mism regarding the willingness of 
private capital, in the present state of 
world affairs and even at the present 
level of economic activity, to take 
the necessary risks involved in in- 
vestment in under-developed coun- 
tries. As for the International Bank, 
it depended on private investors for 
the greater part of its lending re- 
sources and was thus subject to the 
same basic limitations as governed 
private banks and private capital in 
general. Accordingly, a truly bold 
plan for international financing by 
governments of the economic devel- 
opment program at governmental 
levels was necessary. 

Mr. Hakim cautioned against the 
tendency to regard technical assist- 
ance as consisting merely of advice 
to the governments of under-de- 
veloped countries and of technical 
training of government personnel in 
various fields of development. It was 
absolutely necessary, to provide not 
only experts and technicians, but 
also the tools, the instruments, and 
the materials with which those ex- 
perts would be able to impart their 
technical knowledge to the people 
of the under-developed countries. 
Mr. Hakim regretted, as did the 
Peruvian representative, that the 
Secretary-General’s report contained 
no estimate of the cost of such 
necessary equipment. 

In addition, he thought that the 
best method of giving technical as- 
sistance would be for the United Na- 
tions and the Specialized Agencies, 
singly or jointly, to establish centers 
of technical assistance in every un- 
der-developed country or region. 


United Kingdom Views 


The initiative in the development 
of economically under-developed 
areas, stressed G. T. Corley Smith, 
of the United Kingdom, would have 
to come from the under-developed 
countries themselves. It was par- 
ticularly important that under-de- 
veloped countries should be assisted 
in carrying out comprehensive eco- 
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nomic surveys. The danger, how- 
ever, of doing nothing until the 
United Nations was in a position to 
do everything should be avoided at 
all costs. 

Once the initial surveys had been 
completed, Mr. Corley Smith added, 
the under-developed areas would re- 
quire experts in particular fields to 
indicate in detail what their eco- 
nomic potentialities were and how 
they should be developed. 

Finally, economic development 
would involve a large program of 
training in various branches of sci- 
ence and of economic and social 
activity. Backward countries could 
not hope to have enough national 
technicians to meet their own re- 
quirements in the immediate future, 
but they would never get very far 
unless they could do so within the 
next generation or two. 

It was essential that a large pro- 
portion of the initial effort should be 
concentrated on those activities 
which would increase the national 
income. The main emphasis should 
be placed on undertakings designed 
to encourage agricultural production 
and the development of transport, 
power and industry. 


French Opinion 


The French representative, Pierre 
Mendes-France, stressed the urgent 
need to increase to the utmost all 
the sources required to carry out the 
financing of economic development: 
local savings, whether spontaneous 
or induced; foreign capital of gov- 
ernmental origin; and private for- 
eign capital. Citing figures presented 
by FAO, he said the estimated in- 
vestment needs of Latin America, 
the Far and Middle East, Africa, 
and East and South-East Europe 
over four years was approximately 
$67,000,000,000, $16,000,000,000 of 
which would be provided by foreign 
investment. For Latin America, the 
Far and Near East, and Africa 
alone, investment needs were esti- 
mated at $28,000,000,000, of which 
$12,000,000,000 would be provided 
by foreign investors. 

Local savings, he added, would 
have to be supplemented by large 
foreign investments. Possible action 
to mobilize local savings in the un- 
der-developed countries, /however, 
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wes very restricted. This was be- 
cause of the need, for some years to 
come, to devote larger resources to 
increasing consumption and thus 
raising the living standards of ever- 
increasing populations. 

Local resources, nevertheless, had 
to contribute more fully in future to 
the progress of under-developed 
countries even if they only yielded 
sums manifestly inadequate to meet 
requirements, as was brought out in 
the Secretary-General’s report on 
financing economic development. It 
was therefore essential that the 
necessary studies and work be un- 
dertaken by the countries concerned, 
and by the International Bank and 
Monetary Fund, in order to set up 
as promptly as possible the local ma- 
chinery whereby domestic savings 
would gradually be mobilized, di- 
rected, and utilized more efficiently. 

The beneficiary countries, how- 
ever, had to ensure that development 
was not financed by _ inflationary 
methods. 

The assistance of foreign capital 
supplied by governments or public 
bodies would continue to be essential 
for a long time to come, Mr. Men- 
des-France added in this connection. 
Private foreign capital, however, was 
capable of playing a far greater part 
than in the past. 

Active measures of encourage- 
ment on the part of both importing 
and exporting countries were neces- 
sary to increase to the utmost the 
countributon by private investment. 
The measures Mr. Mendes-France 
suggested were similar to those pro- 
posed by Mr. Santa Cruz. 

Turning next to immediate means 
of technical assistance which could 
be given, Mr. Mendes-France said 
that the despatch of fellows to the 
most highly developed countries was 
one of the best and most economical 
means of giving technical assistance. 

In regard to technical missions, he 
thought that applicant countries 
should be able to designate by name, 
from lists communicated by the 
United Nations, the experts whom 
they wished to form part of a pro- 
posed mission, so as to ensure that 
experts appointed were likely to 
adapt themselves easily to local con- 
ditions. This system would be much 
less costly than the present one 


whereby missions were composed ex- 
clusively of international officials, 
and whereby the central services of 
the United Nations were thus de- 
prived, perhaps for a long period, of 
some of their most essential staff 
members. 

So far as the administration and 
organizaton of technical assistance 
were concerned, he stressed (as did 
the Polish and Soviet representa- 
tives) that technical assistance 
should be furnished only on request 
to countries requiring it. 

He agreed with Mr. Santa Cruz 
that the method of separate and spe- 
cial budgets devoted to each indivi- 
dual technical assistance project 
represented the best budgetary meth- 
od. Contributions would be higher 
in the aggregate if applied to’ con- 
crete projects likely to interest the 
donors than if contributions were to 
be pooled without designation in a 
large common fund. 


Non-Self-Governing Areas 


Discussing under-developed non- 
self-governing and trust territories, 
he observed that past achievement 
placed a two-fold task on the states 
responsible for such areas: 
© To continue to assist such terri- 
tories in their development; 
© To request external assistance di- 
rected to the same ends. 

If requested, the needs and inter- 
ests of the territories in question 
should be given due consideration, 
without special procedure for pro- 
viding assistance to non-self-govern- 
ing territories, which should be treat- 
ed like the other recipients of such 
assistance. Any program of prior- 
ities, however, could not be merely 
an economic one. It would have to 
make very large provision for social, 
humanitarian, and cultural activities. 

Improvements in living conditions 
and efforts to combat certain diseases 
and malnutrition were often the pre- 
liminary conditions essential to the 
improved economic exploitation. 

Agricultural production should be 
increased more quickly than the pop- 
ulation, and it would be a fatal mis- 
take to concentrate all development 
efforts merely on schemes for indus- 
trial production. 

In addition, he made the point that 
in many cases the technical prob- 
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lems to be faced were not confined 
to the frontiers of a single country. 
It therefore seemed to him better to 
apply a limited but carefully thought- 
out program in a large number of 
areas, rather than an extensive pro- 
gram covering many fields in a small 
geographical area. 

Further, because technical assist- 
ance must be provided at the request 
of the countries concerned, it would 
be necessary to compare their re- 
quests and ascertain in what fields 
collective action was called for. Local 
training of competent experts should 
be regarded as the first task in all 
fields. UUNESCO might play a most 
useful part in this. 

In conclusion, he refuted the view 
that rendering technical aid would 
involve the subjection of the benefi- 
ciary nations to the most highly in- 
dustrialized countries. 


Views of Belgium 


The program before the Council 
was a test which might be decisive 
for its prestige, and consequently for 
its future activity, said Fernand De- 
housse of Belgium. The United Na- 
tions — or, at least, economic and 
social co-operation within the frame- 
work of the United Nations—had 
come to a cross-roads, and its fate 
might be bound up with that of the 
American technical assistance propo- 
sal. For some time the effectiveness 
of the United Nations had been in 
doubt. That doubt must be removed 
so that everyone could see their way 
clearly and decide their policy ac- 
cordingly. 

The Belgian delegation, in this 
connection, expected the Council to 
draw up a sort of Charter of Tech- 
nical Assistance, showing outlines 
and proportions to be observed. In 
this, it would lay down the funda- 
mental general principles involved. 
The innumerable details essential for 
their observance, however, could be 
included in bilateral agreements be- 
tween countries supplying aid and 
those requiring it. Putting them in 
touch with one another would be the 
first task of the executive organ re- 
sponsible for the technical assist- 
ance project. The method of bilateral 
agreements, he added, led logically 
to the adoption of the special budget 
system. 
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As for the body to supervise the 
administration of the technical as- 
sistance plan, he thought the Coun- 
cil should establish a permanent 
specialized committee for the pur- 
pose, with an adequate constitution. 


Psychology of Investors 


The Danish representative, Wil- 
liam Borberg, argued that it was 
important to consider the psychology 
of possible investors in the financing 
of development projects. This was 
often overlooked when action was 
asked of the International Bank, 
which might well apply itself to that 
problem. 

Warning against “under-develop- 
ment neuroses” in governments and 
peoples of recipient countries, he 
said the basic principle to follow 
should be the encouragement of self- 
help and the inspiration of national 
endeavor and initiative. Further, a 
project for any particular country 
should not act as a brake on, but 
rather as a stimulus to, further ini- 
tiative from donor countries. 

It was essential, too, to examine 
the problem of marketing any new 
products, the output of which would 
be encouraged under the projected 
program. 

So far as the increase in food 
production was concerned, the prob- 
lem of land tenure in certain coun- 
tries had to be considered, for it 
affected the whole field of agricultu- 
ral and social policy. 

In regard to financing technical 
assistance, Dr. Borberg said it was 
obvious that while appropriations 
from governments were generally 
made on an annual basis, the body 
responsible for the administration of 
the program would have to be em- 
powered to carry forward balances 
from one year to the next. In addi- 
tion, it should be understood that 
the technical assistance programs 
now being carried out would not be 
affected by the development of the 
new. expanded program. However. 
when the latter came into full overa- 
tion, integration should be assured. 


Colonialism Criticized 


Both Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Po- 
land, and Amazasp Arutiunian, of 
the U.S.S.R., contended that the rea- 





sons why so many countries in many 
parts of the world retained their 
backward character was that they 
had been subjected for long periods 


to colonial exploitation. They had 
been used as a source of agricultural 
products and raw materials on the 
one hand, and as a market for cheap 
labor and an outlet for dumping for- 
eign industrial products on the other. 

The most under-developed coun- 
tries were those where the influence 
of foreign capital and of colonial ex- 
ploitation had been greatest, said Mr. 
Katz-Suchy. That was shown in the 
recent Economic Surveys of Latin 
America and of Asia and the Far 
East. The development of retarded 
areas was necessary, he contended, 
not only for the immediate advan- 
tage of those areas, but for the ad- 
vantage of world economy as well. 
Its aim should be to increase as 
quickly as possible the relation of 
means of production to labor, so as 
to increase both national income and 
productivity. The rate of economic 
development should be fast enough 
to exceed substantially the growth of 
population. 

National programs, which should 
be long-term and aimed at raising 
the living standards of the popula- 
tion, should be prepared centrally by 
governments. Economic develop- 
ment, further, could take place only 
within the framework of a general 
economic plan, which would include 
all branches of economy and be 
based on a continuous process cre- 
ating conditions for further favorable 
development. Further—the develop- 
ment of internal resources should be 
promoted with complete disregard of 
political, military, or economic con- 
siderations on the part of the coun- 
tries providing assistance. 

The reports and studies so far un- 
dertaken by the Secretary-General 
failed, however, to distinguish be- 
tween the development problems of 
planned economies and those of 
under-developed capitalist or semi- 
capitalist countries which were tied 
to the economy of a dominating 
country. They failed, for instance, 
to draw conclusions from the experi- 
ences of the countries of Eastern 
Europe and, particularly, from that 
of the Soviet Union. The abolition 
of capitalism in Eastern Europe, he 
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observed in this connection, had 
brought in its train a wave of indus- 
trialization, with a corresponding 
rise in general living standards. 

Development should be achieved 
mainly by the efforts of the local 
population and with domestic re- 
sources, and it should be followed 
by appropriate changes in economic 
and social structure, Mr. Katz-Suchy 
pointed out. Reforms were of para- 
mount importance, especially agrar- 
ian and social reforms. Although 
external assistance might be impor- 
tant, the major initiative and most of 
the capital and labor required should 
come from domestic sources. 

The International Bank and the 
United States Government, he said, 
were doing everything in their pow- 
er to hamper the development of 
national heavy industry—in Latin 
America, for example, and to a less- 
er extent in the European countries 
participating in the Marshall Plan. 

Discussing the relationship be- 
tween foreign and domestic capital, 
Mr. Katz-Suchy thought it futile to 
expect a compromise between the 
desire of the foreign capitalists for 
various guarantees and the need of 
the under-developed countries for de- 
velopment and independence. 


Views on International Bank 


Commenting on the International 
Bank, Mr. Katz-Suchy said that sev- 
eral schemes of development by Eu- 
ropean countries had not been re- 
alized because of the prevailing 
policy of the Bank. In addition, the 
Bank had rejected, or only accepted 
in part, many similar projects in 
Latin America, The Bank’s failure 
could be explained by lack of inter- 
est in projects which, although prof- 
itable economically, would not yield 
direct financial results for foreign 
investors. 

The history of all under-developed 
countries, Mr. Katz-Suchy said in 
this connection, showed that private 
investment did not contribute to de- 
velopment, but rather retarded it. 

He characterized the United States 
“bold new program” as simply an- 
other attempt to find outlets for 
United States capital, blocked at 
home by developments on the do- 
mestic market, and abroad by the 
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President Galo Plaza, of Ecuador (center) discussing technical assistance with’ mem- 


bers of the United Nations Secretariat. 


Left: Carlos Dabezies and Gustave Martinez 


Cabafias. Right: Clemente Yerevi Indaburu, Minister of Public Health and Dr. Miguel 
Albernoz, Secretary General for Public Works. 


resistance of the peoples to domina- 
tion by foreign corporations. 

The plans for economic develop- 
ment prepared by interested govern- 
ments had international implications, 
added Mr. Katz-Suchy. Therefore 
they should be financed out of inter- 
national resources, by loans or 
grants. The basic source, however, 
should be domestic resources. The 
problem of technical assistance 
should be considered as only one as- 
pect of the large problem of eco- 
nomic development. 

The Council should assume direct 
responsibility for working out the 
plans, and for formulating the policy 
and co-ordinating the activities of 
the regional commissions and spe- 
cialized agencies active in the field 
of economic development and tech- 
nical assistance. Together with the 
Economic and Employment Com- 
mission and the Sub-Commission on 
Economic Development, it should 
become a forum for the discussion 
of the principles on which develop- 
ment plans could properly be based. 
The discussion should take into ac- 
count the interests of under-devel- 
oped countries in their relation to 
world economy. 

As the financing of the develop- 
ment plan required considerable 
capital, and as international resour- 
ces were insufficient to meet the de- 


mand, concluded Mr. Katz-Suchy, 
the Council itself, or a special body 
set up by it, should determine prior- 
ity needs in development schemes. 
There should be a central fund un- 
der the supervision of the Council 
since any other method would en- 
courage the introduction of un- 
healthy political factors. 


Opinion of U.S.S.R. 


Mr. Arutiunian, however, inclined 
to the view that each of the Spe- 
cialized Agencies should continue to 
render what assistance it could with- 
in the limits imposed by its terms of 
reference and its budget. Ample 
scope would still be left to the Coun- 
cil, which had been entrusted by the 
General Assembly with overall re- 
sponsibility for the program. 

To arrive at a sound program, it 
was necessary to understand the ex- 
act nature and causes of under-de- 
velopment, which he ascribed to 
colonialism. 

Mr. Arutiunian also opposed tech- 
nical assistance being granted in 
such a way as to develop only those 
industries in the under-developed 
countries which could export goods 
needed by the countries providing 
the assistance—and, in this respect, 
he found fault with the Secretary- 
General’s report. 
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To base a program of economic 
assistance on conditions in the world 
market, Mr. Arutiunian maintained, 
would serve only the interests of the 
capitalist monopolies in a few highly 
developed countries, and would per- 
petuate their dominating position on 
the world market. The reports sub- 
mitted by the Secretariat, he added 
in this connection, often neglected 
the fact that the most important fac- 
tor in economic development was the 
development of national industries, 
and laid emphasis instead on such 
phrases as “technical assistance” or 
“agricultural development.” By this 
was meant not the development of 
crops consumed by the countries 
themselves, but the development of 
those for export to the highly-devel- 
oped capitalist countries. 

The policies of the United States 
and United Kingdom had always 
been that industrial development was 
only an objective insofar as it har- 
monized with rural development. 

The facts made it plain, he said, 
that the colonial powers and monop- 
olies were reaping profits from the 
under-developed territories which 
could be used for the-economic de- 
velopment of those territories. 

The Council, before drawing up 
its program for the development of 
under-developed countries, should 
find out what happened to these 
profits at present being made by for- 
eign capital. This , Awe was 
important to ascertain the possibili- 
ties of accumulating internal capital. 


“Uncle Sam’‘s Burden” 


The United States technical assist- 
ance plan was neither “bold” nor 
“new” but was a device to cover the 
real objective which was colonial 
expansion. 

The United States plan had been 
evoked by the desire to find new 
outlets for United States capital and 
to enable the latter to earn great 
profits. It was also a method of 
avoiding or at least postponing a de- 
pression, the United States being at 
present faced with an acute problem 
of finding new markets. Further, 
the United States, with its increased 
economic power and its surpluses, 
was attempting to penetrate colonial 
areas, the present distribution of 
which was not in keeping with the 
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increase in United States power. 

Replacing old bankrupt colonial 
policies, the United States plan was 
based on the principle that United 
States firms, operating in under-de- 
veloped areas, should have the same 
rights as local firms. To lay down 
that principle was tantamount to 
stipulating that the lamb and the 
wolf should enjoy equal rights in the 
same cage. Obviously, the outcome 
of the application of such a prin- 
ciple would be the economic occupa- 
tion and exploitation of under-devel- 
oped areas by the United States. 

The Council should prevent its 
plan for the economic development 
of under-developed countries from 
becoming a means of economic oc- 
cupation and exploitation of the 
weak by the strong. 

It should do its best to ensure that 
any technical assistance given to 
under-developed countries would be 
granted only at the request and on 
the initiative of those countries, and 
that it would not harm them or in- 
volve their subjection to United 
States standards through the de- 
spatch of experts to these areas. 

In the documents before the Coun- 
cil or in the discussion, there had 
been no suggestion that the regional 
economic commissions had a part to 
play. Most probably this was be- 
cause it was intended that technical 
assistance should be organized by 
special experts, and not by intergov- 
ernmental bodies. 


Further Debate 


The latter part of the general de- 
bate on economic development was 
principle of political economy, he 
taken up largely with replies to 
points made by Mr. Katz-Suchy and 
Mr. Arutiunian, and by the replies 
which they made in turn. 

Mr. Mendes-France, for instance, 
questioned the arguments of the 
Polish and U.S.S.R. representatives 
that the local resources of the un- 
der-developed countries would be 
sufficient to meet the immense de- 
velopment needs of those countries 
if they were administered by efficient 
governments. It was an elementary 
said that if the volume of resources 
devoted to investment was increased, 
the resources available for consump- 
tion were thereby reduced. The un- 


der-developed countries themselves 
could not possibly mobilize sufficient 
resources in the course of the next 
few years to finance without external 
aid the immense development works 
required. 

Mr. Arutiunian, he recalled, had 
also criticized the presence of foreign 
experts in some countries; but Soviet 
Union experts, where requested, did 
not hesitate to proceed to neighbor- 
ing countries. Mr. Arutiunian had 
criticized foreign credits, but the 
Soviet Union had itself granted 
credits to its neighbors. He had also 
criticized the despatch of missions 
and loans of materials and équip- 
ment, but the Soviet Union itself had 
not refused to give assistance of that 
type when its neighbors had request- 
ed it. 

In reply to the Polish and Soviet 
arguments on the subject of colonial 
exploitation, he pointed out that 
metropolitan France, far from ex- 
ploiting its overseas territories, had 
maintained its exports to its non- 
self-governing territories at a higher 
level than its imports from those ter- 
ritories. Secondly, France was sup- 
plying its territories with more dol- 
lars than it received from them. 

Commenting on the Soviet and 
Polish view that the development of 
backward countries should be based 
on industrialization, he observed that 
industrial progress demanded effec- 
tive agricultural development to im- 
prove living standards. Agricultural 
output should be increased faster 
than population increased. Where 
population was increasing, as in most 
of the under-developed countries, it 
would be wrong for development 
plans to be based exclusively on 
industrialization. 

Both Mr. Arutiunian and Mr. 
Katz-Suchy replied to these argu- 
ments of Mr. Mendes-France. 

On the subject of local financing 
for economic development, Mr. Aru- 
tiunian reiterated that in backward 
countries a very large part of the 
national income went out of the 
country, and hence’ was used neither 
for purposes of consumption nor for 
investment within the under-devel- 
oped countries themselves. The rep- 
resentative of France had ignored 
that aspect of the problem, and was 
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merely flogging a dead horse. Local 
financial resources, contended Mr. 
Katz-Suchy on this matter, could be 
developed more satisfactorily, if ex- 
orbitant profits made by selling lux- 
ury and other goods in under-devel- 
oped areas were prohibited. 

In regard to the industrialization 
of the backward countries, Mr. Aru- 
tiunian said the Soviet Union’s em- 
phasis on the need for assistance in 
industrial development did not mean 
that there were no other needs such 
as those of agricultural development. 
No country could safeguard its eco- 
nomic independence and _ national 
sovereignty without a developed in- 
dustry providing for the full utiliza- 
tion of all its natural resources. 
Moreover, while the development of 
industry stimulated agricultural de- 
velopment, the contrary was not true. 

As to economic aid given by the 
U.S.S.R. to Poland and other coun- 
tries, Mr. Katz-Suchy said that no 
private capital belonging to persons 
in the U.S.S.R. had been invested in 
Poland or other countries since the 
war. It was private foreign capital 
that was responsible for the back- 
wardness of colonial territories. He 
believed, moreover, that foreign cap- 
ital should be used in furthering eco- 
nomic development, provided loans 
and grants were not made condition- 
al on military or political conces- 
sions. 

In Mr. Corley Smith’s opinion, 
most of the long speech made by the 
Soviet representative had been ir- 
relevant to the discussion. His state- 
ments concerning the United King- 
dom and its territories were so 
obviously incorrect that it would be 
a waste of time to refute them all. 
Mr. Dehousse of Belgium, regretted 
that the problem of colonization, 
which was quite outside the scope of 
the question before the Council, had 
been raised in the course of discus- 
sion. Technical assistance to the 
under-developed countries, he said, 
was one thing, and colonization an- 
other. 

In reply. Mr. Arutiunian said he 
had drawn a cléar distinction be- 
tween what should be the United 
Nations technical assistance nrogram 
and the technical assistance plan of 
the United States Government 

Mr. Camnros of: Brazil said the 
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United States had no intention either 
of obstructing or of delaying the 
industrialization of Latin America, 
and of Brazil in particular. Mr. Santa 
Cruz, also denied the charges of 
United States exploitation. 

The Chilean delegation was satis- 
fied that the Truman technical as- 
sistance policy was based on a new 
concept of world inter-dependence, 
and a‘sincere desire to bring to the 
less-favored areas of the world the 
benefits of modern technology en- 
joyed by the more advanced coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Thorp refused to reply in de- 
tail to the “stereotyped” charges 
levelled against the United States. 
The United States Government’s ac- 
tions, he asserted, reflected the 
wishes of the people of the country 
and the facts spoke for themselves. 

This concluded the general debate 
in the Council after which the sub- 
ject was referred to the Economic 
Committee for detailed examination. 

The Economic Committee’s delib- 
erations on the subject lasted from 
July 28 to August 13. Its report 
and recommendations were consid- 
ered in plenary meetings of the 
Council on August 14 and 15. The 
Council’s decisions follow. 


COUNCIL 
DECISIONS 


Methods of Financing 
Economic Development 


In regard to the financing of eco- 
nomic development, the Council, by 
14 votes to 3, with 1 abstention, rec- 
ognized that the economic develop- 
ment of under-developed areas re- 
quired not only expanded efforts in 
technical assistance but also assur- 
ances of an expanded rate of inter- 
national capital flow for the purpose 
of financing economic -development. 
It decided, at the same time, that a 
comprehensive discussion of actions 
necessary to stimulate capital invest- 
ments, whether from foreign or do- 
mestic sources, should be held, if 
possible, at the Council’s next ses- 
sion. In anticipation of this discus- 
sion, the Secretary-General was 
*sked to prepare studies (and com- 
nlete as many as possible). as fol- 
lows. in co-oneration with the spe- 
cialized agencies concerned: 


© A survey of private foreign in- 
vestments in selected countries, the 
factors accounting for these invest- 
ments, and the existing conditions 
governing foreign investments. 

® Methods of increasing domestic 
savings and of ensuring their most 
advantageous use for the purposes of 
economic development. 

® The effect of economic develop- 
ment on the volume of savings. 

© The possibilities of establishing an 
international clearing house of infor- 
mation on investment. 


Normal Technical Assistance 
Measures 


In regard to technical assistance 
measures authorized by the Assem- 
bly at its last session, the Council 
requested the Secretary-General: 
© To draw up, in consultation with 
Member states, and keep up-to-date 
information regarding the availabil- 
ity of experts in various fields, and 
to place this information at the dis- 
posal of governments making appli- 
cation for technical assistance; 
© To enlist the co-operation of as 
many countries as possible to serve 
as host countries for fellows and 
scholars. 

The same resolution also made 
somg, recommendations to the Gen- 
oralbscembly to be embodied in an 
Assembly resolution. First, it should 
approve the Secretary-General’s pro- 
gram (proposed in his report on this 
matter) for the continuation of these 
operations, and his suggestions for an 
increased appropriation in 1950 to 
cover the activities authorized by the 
Assembly at its last session. (This 
amount is for $676,000.) 

The General Assembly, secondly. 
should take the necessary action to 
ensure that the regular budget of the 
United Nations continues to provide 
the necessary funds. 


Relations with Inter- 
Governmental Bodies 


In regard to developing co-opera- 
tion between United Nations bodies 
and regional inter-governmental or- 
ganizations engaged in technical as- 
sistance, the Council, by 15 votes to 
0, with 3 abstentions: 

e Authorized the Secretary-General, 
in consultation with the specialized 
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agencies affected, to enter into ne- 
gotiations with the appropriate offi- 
cers of the inter-governmental re- 
gional organizations concerned with 
a view to ensuring the desirable co- 
ordination for carrying out the tech- 
nical assistance activities of these 
organizations. 

® Requested him to report on the 
results achieved. This was in order 
to enable the Council, when more 
experience was available, to exam- 
ine the advisability of establishing 
other forms of relationship between 
the United Nations and the Special- 
ized Agencies, on the one hand, and 
the regional organizations, on the 
other hand. 


Organization, Finances and 
Principles of Expanded Program 


A long and comprehensive reso- 
lution was adopted to set out the 
organizational machinery, financial 
arrangements, and guiding principles 
for the expanded co-operative tech- 
nical assistance program of the 
United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies. Adopted by 15 votes to 
0, with the Byelorussian S.S.R., Po- 
land, and the U.S.S.R. abstaining, 
the resolution also included recom- 
mendations to the General Assembly. 


Administrative Arrangements 


In laying down administrative ar- 
rangements in this resolution, the 
Council requested the Secretary- 
General, subject to decisions which 
the Assembly might take in this re- 
spect, to invite the Administrative 
Committee on Co-ordination to set 
up a Technical Assistance Board 
(TAB). This Board is to consist of 
the executive heads, or their repre- 
sentatives, of the United Nations and 
the Specialized Agencies participat- 
ing in the expanded technical assist- 
ance program. The Chairman will 
be the Secretary-General or his rep- 
resentative. The resolution further 
lays down the functions of TAB and 
of TAB’s Executive Secretary, who 
is to be appointed by the Secretary- 
General. 

Among other things, TAB will 
deal with co-ordination of and ex- 
change of information on requests 
received by participating organiza- 
tions for technical assistance. It will 
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also examine and report on activities 
already undertaken in this field and 
on results to a Technical Assistance 
Committee (TAC) which is to be 
set up as a standing committee of 
the Council. The Board will further 
present to TAC a statement on funds 
received and committed. It will also 
make recommendations to the Coun- 
cil through TAC on proposed pro- 
grams for the next fiscal year which 
have been submitted by the partici- 


pating organizations, and on the total | 


program as well. 

The duties of TAB’s Executive 
Secretary include the preparation of 
various reports and studies that may 
be required. 

In regard to staff, the Secretary- 
General was requested to make ap- 
propriate arrangements for assigning 
members of the staff of participating 
organizations to that of TAB, as may 
be necessary. 

The standing Technical Assistance 
Committee (the establishment of 
which is also subject to the decision 
of the Assembly) is to consist of 
members of the Economic and So- 
cial Council, and is authorized to sit 
when the Council is not in session. 

Its terms of reference are as fol- 
lows: 

(i) To make for the Council criti- 
cal examinations of activities under- 
taken and results achieved under the 
expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram. 

(ii) To examine and report to the 
Council on each year’s program pre- 
sented by TAB and to make such 
recommendations as it deems nec- 
essary: 
® To interpret the Council’s resolu- 
tion in cases of conflicts or questions 
submitted by TAB and to decide any 
such conflicts or questions; 
® To receive reports from TAB on 
the progress and implementation of 
the program and on disbursements of 
funds under the expanded program; 
® To review the working relation- 
ships between the participating or- 
ganizations and the effectiveness of 
the methods of co-ordination in con- 
nection with their programs. making 
recommendations when approoriate; 
@ To perform such other relevant 
functions as the Council may assign 
to it from time to time. 


The Council further requested 





Pierre Mendes France (France) 


and A. Arutiunian (USSR) 
both TAB and TAC to be guided in 
carrying out their terms of reference 
by the guiding principles set out for 
the program and by its observations 
in these principles. They are to 
take into account, as well, the rec- 
ords of the Council’s discussion on 
the expanded program. 


Financial Arrangements 


Special Account: 

The Council recommended that 
the Assembly should set up a Special 
Account for Technical Assistance for 
Economic Development. Contribu- 
tions from countries would be cred- 
ited to this account. Transfers from 
it would be made to participating 
organizations exclusively for the ex- 
panded technical assistance program 
to be carried out in the light of the 
Council’s observations on this pro- 
gram and the guiding principles for 
it. The Special Account might in- 
clude an evaluation of services or 
materials on the basis of credits in 
domestic currencies which govern- 
ments are prepared to make avail- 
able. 

Contributions and Allocations: 

Approval of the following finan- 
cial arrangements was recommended 
to governments attending a ‘Techni- 
cal Assistance Conference for which 
provision is made in the Council’s 
resolution: 

(a) Contributions should be made 
by governments in such form and 
subject to such conditions as may be 
agreed between the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, after consultation with TAB. 
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and the contributing governments. 
Contributions should be made with- 
out limitation as to use by a specific 
agency, or in a specific country, or 
for a specific project. 

(b) The Secretary-General should 
allot contributions received during 
the first fiscal year as follows: 
© The first $10,000,000 should be 
automatically available for distribu- 
tion to the participating organiza- 
tions for the expanded technical aid 
program. ; 
© Seventy per cent of the second 
$10,000,000 received should be au- 
tomatically available for distribution 
to the participating organizations. 
Thirty per cent should be retained 
for subsequent allocations, bearing 
in mind the desirability of retaining 
an appropriate proportion of con- 
vertible currencies. 

@ All contributions above $20,000,- 
000 should be similarly retained. 

(c) Contributions automatically 
available for distribution to the par- 
ticipating organizations shall be 
transferred by the Secretary-General 
as follows: United Nations, 23 per 
cent; ILO, 11 per cent; FAO, 29 
per cent; UNESCO, 14 per cent: 
ICAO, 1 per cent; WHO, 22 per 
cent. 

TAB should allot the contributions 
concerned in such a manner and at 
such time as it may decide, taking 
into consideration all relevant fac- 
tors. It should determine the man- 
ner in which different currencies and 
services Or materials can be most 
effectively utilized. Amounts re- 
ceived by participating organizations 
should be available to them to meet 
obligations or commitments during 
the fiscal year in which they are re- 
ceived, but actual expenditures 
should be allowed to extend over a 
period of not more than the two 
ensuing fiscal years. 

The financial and allocation ar- 
rangements should be reviewed by 
the Council not later than _ its 
twelfth’ session, in the light of the 
first year’s experience. 

Technical Assistance Conference: 

The Council decided. subject to 
approval by the General Assembly. 
to call a Technical Assistance Con- 
ference at United Nations headquar- 
ters at such time as the Secretary- 
General finds appropriate, but if pos- 
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sible during or immediately after the 
next session of the Assembly. The 
purpose of the conference is: 

© To ascertain the total amount of 
contributions available from partici- 
pating governments for the execu- 
tion of the expanded technical aid 
program during the first period of 
its operation. 

© To give final consent to the pro- 
portionate shares of the total con- 
tributions to be allotted to the vari- 
ous participating organizations. 


Guiding Principles 


As a guide to the participating or- 
ganizations, the Council recommend- 
ed a number of principles. Apart 
from general principles, these con- 
cerned: the maintenance of stand- 
ards of work and personnel, obliga- 
tions of governments requesting aid; 
co-ordination of the projects of 
participating organizations; concen- 
tration of effort and economy in the 
undertakings; and the selection of 
projects. 

(a) General Principles: 

The primary objective of partici- 
pating organizations should be to 
help under-developed countries: 
® To strengthen their economies 
through the development of their 
national industries and agriculture, 
with a view to promoting their eco- 
nomic and political independence in 
the spirit of the United Nations 
Charter; 
© To ensure the attainment of 
higher levels of economic and social 
welfare for the entire population of 
an under-developed area, and not to 
serve to augment the wealth and 
power of a small section of the pop- 
ulation. 

Further, the participating organ- 
izations should observe the general 
principles as laid down by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in Paris for the tech- 
nical assistance measures then au- 
thorized. (These specified, among 
other things, that technical assist- 
ance should be given only on request 
and by agreement with the govern- 
ment concerned, which should do as 
much advance work as possible to 
define the nature and scope of the 
problem involved. Nor should it be 
a means of foreign economic and 
political interference in the internal 


affairs of the country concerned. It 
should be given only to or through 
governments. ) 

The participating organizations 
were also to avoid distinctions aris- 
ing from the political structure of 
the country requesting aid, or from 
the race or religion of its population. 

(b) Standards of Work and 

Personnel: 

The highest professional compe- 
tence should be maintained in all 
services undertaken by the partici- 
pating organizations in rendering as- 
sistance. Experts visiting a country 
should not engage in political, com- 
mercial, or any activities other than 
those for which they are sent. The 
scope of their duties should be strict- 
ly defined by agreement between the 
country asking aid and the organi- 
zations providing it. All govern- 
ments should be invited to co-operate 
in obtaining and selecting qualified 
staff, and such bodies as universities, 
technical schools, and research in- 
stitutions should be encouraged to 
supply experts and te undertake spe- 
cial research projects on develop- 
ment problems. 

(c) Obligations of Governments 

Requesting Aid 

Governments requesting aid should 
be expected to agree, among other 
things, to: 

e Assist participating organizations 
to obtain information required for 
problems on which they have been 
asked to help. 

® Give full and prompt considera- 
tion to the technical advice they 
receive. 

© Set up appropriate governmental 
machinery to mobilize, canalize, and 
utilize their own technical, natural, 
and financial resources in the inter- 
est of economic development. 

e Publish information or provide 
material suitable for publication on 
the results of the technical assistance 
rendered. 

® Give publicity to the program 
within their own countries. 

(d) Co-ordination of Effort: 

The participating organizations 
should, among other things, co-ordi- 
nate the work done by them on 
technical aid projects falling within 
their competence. Due regard is to 
be paid in this respect to their con- 
stitutions and the relations estab- 
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lished between them. Technical aid 
activities which are not the special 
responsibility of any specialized 
agency, such as certain aspects of 
industrial development, manufactur- 
ing, mining, power, and land and 
water transport, should be under- 
taken by the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. The participat- 
ing organizations should co-operate 
on training programs. 

(e) Concentration and Economy 

of Effort: 

The participating organizations 
should practice concentration of ef- 
fort and economy, especially in the 
initial stages of their programs. 
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(f) Selection of Projects: 

In deciding on requests, the par- 

ticipating organizations should be 
solely guided by the principles of the 
United Nations technical assistance 
program, by the United Nations 
Charter, and by appropriate resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly and 
the Economic and Social Council. 
Requests for aid may be approved 
which will help governments to take 
account of: 
@ The probable consequences of 
proposed development projects in 
terms of the welfare of the popula- 
tion as a whole, including the pro- 
motion of full employment; 


@ The social conditions, customs, 
and values in a given area that would 
influence the kinds of economic de- 
velopment that may be feasible and 
desirable. 

Requests for technical aid may 
also be approved to undertake spe- 
cific social improvements necessary 
to permit effective economic develop- 
ment and to mitigate the social prob- 
lems, particularly those of disloca- 
tion of family and community life, 
that may arise as a concomitant of 
economic change. 

As any increased services under- 
taken by a government can be main- 
tained in the long run only out of 
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national production, special empha- 
sis should be given in timing and ac- 
tivities tending to bring an early in- 
crease in national productivity of 
material and human resources. 

In deciding on priorities, partici- 
pating organizations should pay due 
regard to the urgency of the needs 
of the various applicants and their 
geographical distribution. 

Further, especially in response to 
requests in connection with econom- 
ic development plans, they should 
give special consideration to the re- 
sources and methods of financing. 
Before undertaking extensive work 
involving substantial cost, the par- 
ticipating organizations should assure 
themselves that they are giving full 
consideration to major capital invest- 
ment or large continued governmen- 
tal expenditure which may be needed 
as a result of this technical assist- 


ance. Governments may also require 
advice in this respect. 

Finally, requests for furnishing 
equipment and supplies may be con- 
sidered insofar as they form an in- 
tegral part of a technical assistance 
project. 


Recommendations to Assembly 


In its resolution, the Council also 
recommends the Assembly to take 
the following steps: 
® Approve the guiding principles 
and arrangements for administering 
the program; 

@ Note the decision of the Council 
to call a technical assistance confer- 
ence for the purpose of negotiating 
contributions to this program; 

e Authorize the Secretary-General 
to set up a special account for tech- 
nical assistance; 





© Approve the Council’s recom- 
mendations to the governments par- 
ticipating in the technical assistance 
conference in regard to financial ar- 
rangements for administering con- 
tributions; 

e Authorize the Secretary-General 
to fulfil the responsibilities assigned 
to him in this connection; 

© Invite all governments to make 
as large voluntary contributions as 
possible to the Special Account for 
technical assistance. 


Report to Assembly 


The President and First Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Council and the Chair- 
man of the Economic Committee, 
with the assistance of the Secretariat, 
will prepare a special chapter in the 
Council’s report to the Assembly on 
the actions taken and envisaged. 





EARTHQUAKE AID FOR ECUADOR (Continued from page 235) 


Rapporteur, Pierre Ordonneau (France), called on 
the Acting Secretary-General on August 11. As a re- 
sult, Mr. Price informed the President of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the initiative of the In- 
terim Committee and suggested ways in which the 
Council might assist. The Acting Secretary-General 
also instructed the two United Nations missions in 
Ecuador—one relating to advisory and social welfare 
matters and the other a mission of economic experts— 
to place themselves at the service of the Ecuadorean 
President in order to give any possible assistance. 

At the same time, Mr. Price decided to send Mrs. 
Alva Myrdal, Principal Director of the Department of 
Social Affairs, to Ecuador to consult the Ecuadorean 
Government and recommend measures to ensure that 
the assistance of the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies “will be rendered with maximum satis- 
faction and effectiveness.” 

On August 12, James Thorn (New Zealand), Presi- 
dent of the Economic and Social Council, then meet- 
ing in Geneva, announced that he had already cabled 
a message of sympathy to the Ecuadorean President. 

At the suggestion of Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile), 
the subject was unanimously placed on the Council’s 
agenda.. This was followed by unanimous adoption 
the next day of a resolution expressing the Council’s 
deep emotion and asking Member states to examine 
what they might do to help Ecuador. The Council 
also requested the Word Health Organization and the 
United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund to concentrate their attention on problems 
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created by the calamity. Further, the Council ex- 
pressed the hope that other specialized agencies would 
also pay due attention to the problems arising from 
the earthquake. It requested the Secretary-General to 
bear in mind the special situation of Ecuador when 
deciding, within the scope of his resources and powers, 
the services to be extended to various countries and to 
take appropriate steps to co-ordinate United Nations 
efforts. 

At the same time Dr. Martha Eliot, Assistant Di- 
rector-General of WHO, said in a statement that 
representatives of the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, 
which acts as a regional office of WHO, were work- 
ing actively in Ecuador with Ecuadorean Government 
authorities, the Red Cross, and the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. Steps were being taken to co-ordi- 
nate aid with UNICEF for technical assistance and 
maternity and child health care. 

Medical supplies to help control threatened epi- 
demics had already been sent. These included anti- 
typhoid and other vaccines as well as typhus preventa- 
tives, sulpha drugs, penicillin, diphtheria toxoid, and 
chemicals to protect water supplies. 

Similarly, the Food and Agriculture Organization 
offered to dispatch technical and other assistance. Sir 
Herbert Broadley, Acting Director-General of FAO, 
cabled the Ecuadorean Government that his organiza- 
tion was prepared to send immediately, at FAO’s ex- 
pense, personnel to advise in agricultural reconstruc- 
tion in devastated areas and tq examine other ways in 
which the organization could give practical assistance. 


U. N. B.—September 1, 1949 








For Protection of Nature 


World Conference Considers International Measures 


Scientific development resulting in man’s mastery 
of the air, the use of radar and even of atomic power, 
is apt to trick human beings into believing that they 
are the masters of the universe and cause them to 
overlook man’s oneness with the natural world. 

This thought, expressed by Dr. Fairfield Osborn, 
President of the New York Zoological Society and of 
the Conservation Foundation, provided the keynote, 
on the opening day, of the International Technical 
Conference on the Protection of Nature, which began 
its deliberations at Lake Success on August 22, and 
was planned to continue through nine days. 

The conference is sponsored by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, in 
collaboration with the International Union for the 
Protection of Nature. 

Its purpose is to focus attention on the need for 
protection of nature and on methods of obtaining 
public interest in the problem, through education and 
information. To this end, the delegates are examin- 
ing “means of educating the public to a better under- 
standing of man’s relationship to his environment and 
to other living things, and will make recommendations 
concerning legislative measures.” The conference in- 
tends also to give preliminary consideration to a 
world agreement, similar to a treaty, which might 
deal with the establishment of national and interna- 
tional parks and reserves, collectors’ permits and 
regulations simplifying the exchange of scientific col- 
lections. 

Delegates from 18 countries and 6 international 
organizations are participating in the Conference. 

Speaking at the opening meeting, Dr. Frank Malina, 
who represented the Director-General of UNESCO, 
stressed the international aspects of the protection of 
nature. During the past few years it has been rec- 
ognized that the growth of population and the gradual 
raising of the standard of life are pressing heavily on 
the available resources of many countries. They 
bring danger, also, to wildlife and unspoilt landscape. 
With this in mind, the known basic principles of con- 
servation and nature protection should be introduced 
into the curriculum of schools at various levels. This 
would be a step of the greatest importance. 

Furthermore, he said, the balance of living nature 
is a very delicate one, and we are beginning to realize 
that wholesale interference with it brings unexpected 
dangers. Such activities as the spraying of powerful, 
modern insecticides on crops and woods required 
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careful study. The scientific aspect of nature protec- 
tion is thus of vital interest, not only to UNESCO and 
the International Union for the Protection of Nature, 
but also to FAO and WHO. 

Any policy of nature protection, he added, must 
be considered against the general background of so- 
cial and economic development. Just as plants and 
animals living in nature are closely inter-dependent, 
so the well-being of human society is closely con- 
nected with a wise use of the natural background of 
man. 

In the principal address of the opening session, 
Dr. Fairfield Osborn saw a great possibility for ac- 
complishment ahead, in two major fields. The pro- 
tection of natural regions, the conservation of plant 
and animal life, the defense of existing national party 
systems and the creation of new and well-protected 
wilderness areas for recreation and biological study 
was an imperative field of work. 

“None of us today can envisage how sacred and 
desirable these wilderness areas will be to people a 
century from now—the final heritages that, once gone, 
are gone forever,” he remarked. 

This, he added, is the physical task. The other is 
to protect and encourage the understanding of nature 
within the minds of men. 

Antoine Goldet, Acting Assistant Secretary-General 
of the United Nations in charge of Economic Affairs, 
welcomed the delegates on behalf of the Secretary- 
General, Trygve Lie. He emphasized the importance 
of conferences concerned with the world-wide con- 
servation of resources and pointed out that such 
meetings were made possible by the full-scale co- 
operation of the United Nations and its agencies to 
bring together experts from all parts of the world. 

After adopting rules of procedure, the delegates 
unanimously elected as President of the Conference, 
Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, eminent American biologist, 
ornithologist, and writer on wildlife subjects, who is 
at present President of the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute, of Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Frank Darling of the United Kingdom and 
Professor Theodore Monod, of France were elected 
Vice Presidents. George Dennler de la Tour, Argen- 
tina; William Vogt; Niels Dahlbeck, Sweden, and 
Dr. S. L. Hora, of India, were elected members of the 
General Committee. Jean Paul Harroy, of Belgium, 
was chosen as Secretary-General of the Conference. 
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United Nations Digest 


dates-meetings-decisions-documents 





General Assembly 
Interim Committee 


33RD MEETING—AUG. 10 
Earthquake in Ecuador: Uruguayan 
proposal expressing sympathy and 
asking for appointment of small sub- 
cttee to study with Secty-Gen. meas- 
ures to be taken for help adopted 
unanimously. 

Election of Rapporteur: George Ig- 
natieff (Canada), Rapporteur, being 
recalled by his govt., Pierre-Andre 
Ordonneau (France) elected unani- 
mously. 

Report of Sub-Cttee 6 (A/AC.18/96, 
A/AC.18/SC.6/6 and Corr. 1): ap- 
proved with two additions by U.K. 
(A/C,18/98) and U.S. (A/AC.- 
18/99), by vote of 40-0, with 1 abst. 


Report of Sub-Cttee 7 (A/AC.18/ 
SC. 7/4, A/AC.18/SC.7/3):  dis- 
cussion begun. 

34TH MEETING—AuG. 10 


Report of Sub-Cttee 7: approved by 
vote of 32-0, with 9 absts. 


Credentials of reps. on Interim Cttee, 
report of Secty-Gen. (A/AC.18/97) : 
adopted. 

35TH MEETING—AUG. 17 

Report to G.A.: approved. 


Special Committee on Methods 
and Procedures 


20TH MEETING—AUG. 9 


Consideration of preliminary report 
(A/AC.30/W.11): approved. 


Special Committee on U.N. Guard 


AUG. 9 


Report to G.A.: approved by vote 
of 9-0, with 3 absts. 


Security Council 


435TH MEETING—AUG. 8 


Palestine question, report of Acting 
Mediator (S/1357): Joint Canadian- 
French draft resol. (S/1367) replac- 
ing Canadian proposal (S/1365) and 
French amendments (S/1364) intro- 
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duced; U.S.S.R. amendments (S/ 
1375) to joint Canadian-French 
draft resol. introduced. 


436TH MEETING—AUG, 10 


Report to G.A.: considered in closed 
meeting. 


437TH MEETING—AUG. 11 


Palestine question: Joint Canadian- 
French draft resol. adopted 9-0, with 
2 absts. after rejection of various 
U.S.S.R. amendments; joint Canad- 
ian-Norwegian draft resol. (S/1362) 
paying tribute to Acting Mediator, 
late Mediator, and their staffs ap- 
proved unanimously. 


438TH MEETING—AUG. 15 


Report to G.A.: unanimously ap- 
proved in closed meeting. 


Committee on Admission of 
New Members 


33RD MEETING—AUG. 16 


Nepal's application for Membership 
in U.N. (S/C.2/16): U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal that consideration of additional 
information submitted by Govt. of 
Nepal be postponed until Aug. 23 
approved; Canadian draft resol. sug- 
gesting that Nepal’s application be 
considered by Security Council des- 
pite expiration of time limit adopted 
by vote of 9-2. 


Economic and Social Council 


315TH MEETING—AUG. 1 


Elections for one-third of member- 
ship of four Commissions: Economic 
and Employment, Transport and 
Communications, Human _ Rights, 
Population (E/1443, 1445): mem- 
bers elected. 


316TH MEETING—AUG. 1 


Report of third session of Commis- 
sion on Status of Women (E/1316/ 
Add.l, E/1463, E/1471): U.S.S.R. 
draft resol. (E/1471) as amended by 
Chile rejected 9-4, with 5 absts.; 
draft resol. B unanimously adopted; 
draft resols. C, D, E, F, and G. 
adopted by respective votes of 14-3, 
with 3 absts.; 15-0, with 3 absts.; 
14.4, with no absts.; 15-0, with 3 
absts.; and 15-3, with no absts. 


August 4 - August 19 


317TH MEETING—AUG, 2 


Status of Women: Lebanese proposal 
to take no action of U.S.S.R. draft 
resol. (E/1472) concerning civil 
rights of married women adopted by 
vote of 10-3, with 5 absts. 


Trade union rights (E/1475, E/ 
1478): discussion begun. 


318TH MEETING—AUG. 2 


Trade union rights: draft resol. con- 
tained in report of Social Cttee (E/ 
1475) adopted by vote of 13-3, with 
2 absts., after rejection of Lebanese 
amendment; U.S.S.R. draft resol. 
(E/1478) rejected by vote of 15-3, 
with no absts. 


319TH MEETING—AUG. 3 


Forced labor (E/1337 and Addenda 
1-13): discussion begun. 


320TH MEETING—AUG, 3 


Forced labor: further discussion de- 
ferred to next meeting. 


Report of fifth session of Commis- 
sion on Human Rights (E/1371 
Corr. 1, Add. 1, E/1424, E/1437): 
agreement to take no action on draft 
resol. A; draft resol. B I adopted 
by vote of 17-1; Chinese proposal 
that no action be taken on draft 
resol. C adopted by vote of 13-2, 
with 2 absts.; Chinese draft resol. 
(E/1473) adopted by vote of 11-1, 
with 5 absts. 


Social problems of aboriginal popu- 
lations and other under-developed 
social groups of American continent 
(E/1364, E/1389, E/1432, E/ 
1487): joint draft resol. by Brazil, 
Chile, France, Peru, U.S., and Vene- 
zuela (E/1487) as amended by 
U.S.S.R. adopted by vote of 16-0, 
with 1 abst. 


321sT MEETING—AUG. 4 
Forced labor: discussion resumed. 


322ND MEETING—AUG. 4 
Forced labor: discussion continued. 


323RD MEETING—AUG. 5 


Election of one-third members of 
four Commissions and of all fifteen 
members of Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs (E/1443, E/1445): members 
elected. Election of members of 
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Agenda Cttee for Tenth Session of 
Council (E/1491): members elected. 


324TH MEETING—AUG. 5 


Forced labor: U.S. draft resol (E/ 
1484) as amended (E/1489) adopted 
by vote of 10-3, with 5 absts.; U.S.- 
S.R. draft resol. (E/1485) rejected 
by vote of 14-3, with 1 abst. 


325TH MEETING—AUG. 6 


Statement by Chairman of Economic 
Cttee: Chairman’s proposal that 
draft resol. in Annex F to report of 
Economic and Employment Com- 
mission be referred to Economic 
Cttee adopted without dissent. 


Report of fourth session of Popula- 
tion Commission (E/1313, Corr. 1, 
Add. 1, E/1481): draft resol. con- 
tained in report of Social Cttee (E/ 
1481) adopted unanimously. 


Report of IRO (E/1334, E/1482, E/ 
1493): draft resol. contained in re- 
port of Social Cttee (E/1482) 
adopted by vote of 14-4, after re- 
jection of Lebanese amendment; 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (E/1493) re- 
jected by vote of 14-3, with 1 abst. 


326TH MEETING—AUG.- 6 


Study of statelessness (E/1112, Add. 
1, Add. 1/Corr. 1, Add. 2): joint 
Franco-Belgian draft resol. (E/ 
1447/Rev. 1) as amended jointly by 
Australia and U.S.  (E/1490) 
adopted by vote of 11-3, with 2 
absts. 


327TH MEETING—AUG. 8 


Study of statelessness: U.K. draft 
resol. (E/1492) as amended adopted 
by vote of 15-3, after rejection of 
third paragraph of New Zealand 
amendment (E/1495). 


Report of ad hoc Cttee on Declara- 
tion of Death of Missing Persons 
(E/1486): discussion begun. 


328TH MEETING—AUG. 8 


Report of fourth session of Economic 
and Employment Commission, prob- 
lem of unemployment and full em- 
poyment (E/1322, Add. 1, Add. 2, 
Add. 3, E/GN. 1/63/Add. 1-7): 
Agreement to refer draft resol. in 
Annexes C and D of report E/1356) 
to Economic Cttee; general debate 
begun, statement by consultant from 
WFTU. 


329TH MEETING—AUG. 8 


Report of Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission: general debate 
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continued; statement by consultant 
from AFL. 


330TH MEETING—AUG. 9 


Report of Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission: general debate 
continued; statement by rep. of ILO. 


331sT MEETING—AUG. 9 


Report of ad hoc Cttee on Declara- 
tion of Death and Missing Persons: 
discussion resumed; Polish proposal 
to defer further consideration re- 
jected by vote of 14-3, with 1 abst.; 
draft resol. submitted by Social 
Cttee (E/1486) as whole as amended 
adopted by vote of 12-4, with 2 
absts. 


Calendar of Conferences for 1950 
(E/1371, E/1496, Corr. 1, E/1504, 
Add 1): French draft resol. (E/ 
1504) providing that Council hold 
eleventh session in Geneva adopted 
by vote of 10-6, with 2 absts.; de- 
cision that tenth session of Council 
commence on Feb. 7, 1950, taken 
by vote of 16-0, with 1 abst.; deci- 
sion that eleventh session commence 
on July 3, 1950; first operative para- 
graph of draft resol. contained in 
report of Co-ordination Cttee (E/ 
1496) as amended to read “July 3, 
1950” instead of “July 5, 1950” 
adopted unanimously; decision that 
remaining part of Calendar of con- 
ference be referred back to Co-ordi- 
nation Cttee. 


Relations with and co-ordination of 
specialized agencies, report of Co-or- 
dination Cttee (E/1470, Corr. 1, E/ 
1494); U.S.S.R. draft resol. (E/ 
1494) rejected by vote of 12-3, with 
3 absts.; draft resol. A adopted by 
vote of 15-0, with 3 absts.; draft 
resol. B adopted unanimously; draft 
resol. C adopted by vote of 15-0, 
with 3 absts. 


332ND MEETING—AuG. 10 


Report of Secty-Gen. on relations 
with inter-governmental organiza- 
tions (E/1505): 17 draft resols. con- 
tained in report adopted by series of 
votes. 


Report of Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission: discussion re- 
sumed. 


333RD MEETING—AUG. 10 


Report of Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission: U.S.S.R. draft 
resol. approving amendments to Pro- 
visional Trusteeship Questionnaire 
contained in Annex B of report, and 





transmitting them to Trusteeship 
Council adopted by vote of 4-2, 
with 12 absts.; draft resol. contained 
in Annex E as amended adopted by 
vote of 12-3, with 3 absts., after re- 
jection of various amendments. 


334TH MEETING—AuUG. 10 


Report of Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission: discussion con- 
tinued; statement by consultant from 
WFTU. 


335TH MEETING—AUG. 1] 


Report of Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission: WFTU draft 
resol. (E/1332/Add. 2) as amended 
by deletion of preamble defeated by 
vote of 13-3, with 1 abst. 


336TH MEETING—AUG. 11 


Report of Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission: joint draft resol. 
by France, U.K., and U.S. (E/1506) 
as amended by Australia adopted by 
vote of 13-3, with 2 absts., after re- 
jection of U.S.S.R. amendments; 
Australian draft resol. (E/1509) as 
whole adopted by vote of 11-1, with 
6 absts.; agreement that further dis- 
cussion be deferred to next meeting. 


Study of statelessness: discussion re- 
sumed. 


337TH MEETING—AUG. 12 


Earthquake in Ecuador: Statement 
by President; agreement to add to 
agenda item on measures to be taken 
for relief of victims of earthquake in 
Ecuador; agreement that further dis- 
cussion be postponed until Chilean 
draft resol. circulated. 


Study of statelessness, appointment 
of ad hoc Cttee: Australian proposal 
to delete paragraph 3 of President’s 
note (E/1518) adopted by vote of 
13-0, with 5 absts.; Lebanese pro- 
posal that Turkey be added to Presi- 
dent’s proposed list of membership 
adopted by vote of 13-0, with 3 
absts.; President’s proposed list of 
members, with addition of Turkey, 
approved. 


Report of Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission: Brazilian pro- 
posal that decision as to abolition of 
Sub-Commission on Employment 
and Economic Stability and on Eco- 
nomic Development be deferred un- 
til eleventh session of Council 
adopted by vote of 9-7, with 2 
absts.; U.S.S.R. draft resol. (E/1497) 
rejected by vote of 12-4, with 2 
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absts.; agreement to defer further 
consideration. 


Report of third session of Transport 
and Communications Commission 
(E/1311, Add. 1): draft resol. A 
adopted without comment; draft 
resol. B as amended adopted by vote 
of 15-0, with 2 absts.; draft resol. 
C as amended adopted by vote of 
13-1, with 4 absts.; draft resol. D 
adopted by vote of 15-0, with 3 
absts.; draft resol. E adopted by 
vote of 15-3; agreement that no ac- 
tion required on draft resol. F. 


Report of fourth session of Statisti- 
cal Commission (E/1312, Add. 1): 
discussion postponed until next meet- 
ing. 


338TH MEETING—AUG. 12 


Report of fourth session of Statisti- 
cal Commission: draft resol. on re- 
gional statistical activities contained 
in report (E/1312) as amended by 
U.S. adopted by vote of 13-0, with 
3 absts.; draft resol. on technical 
assistance in statistics as amended by 
U.S. adopted by vote of 14-0, with 
2 absts.; President’s draft resol. tak- 
ing note of report adopted unani- 
mously. 


Calendar of Conferences: discussion 
resumed; Australian proposal adopt- 
ed by vote of 12-5, with 1 abst., that 
Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion meet from Jan. 9-20, 1950, and 
that Secy-Gen. and Interim Cttee on 
Program of Meetings be authorized 
to decide dates of 1950 sessions of 
two Sub-Commissions of Economic 
and Employment Commission; first 
and second draft resol. contained in 


revised report of Co-ordination Cttee 
(E/1496/Rev. 1) adopted unani- 
mously. 


Confirmation of members of Com- 
missions (E/1516): reps. nominated 
to Economic and Employment Com- 
mission and to Commission on Hu- 
man Rights confirmed unanimously. 


Resolutions on reports of Economic 
Commissions for: Asia and Far East, 
Latin America (E/1513, E/1514, E/ 
SR. 297, page 20): U.S. draft resol. 
(E/1514) on reports of Economic 
Commission for Latin America 
adopted by vote of 14-0, with 3 
absts.; U. S. draft resol. (E/1513) 
on reports of Economic Commission 
for Asia and Far East adopted by 
vote of 14-0, with 3 absts. 


Measures to be adopted in connec- 
tion with earthquake in Ecuador (E/ 
1523,/Rev. 1): decision to defer fur- 
ther consideration of Chilean draft 
resol. until next meeting. 


339TH MEETING—AUG. 13 


Earthquake in Ecuador: Chilean 
draft resol. adopted unanimously. 


Summary of financial implications of 
actions of Council at ninth session 
(E/1519, Add. 1): discussion begun. 


340TH MEETING—AuUG. 14 


Economic Development: discussion 
continued. 


341st MEETING—AUG. 14 


Economic development: draft resol. 
(E/1526/Add. 1, Pages 1-2) as 
amended by Chile (E/1528) adopted 
by vote of 12-5, with 1 abst.; draft 


resol. (E/1526/Add. 1, Pages 2-4), 
on methods of financing economic 
development of under-developed 
areas, as amended by deleting para- 
graph 8 adopted by vote of 14-3, 
with 1 abst.; Section V of Part II 
of Economic Cttee’s report (E/1526 
/Add. 1, Page 5) as amended 
adopted unanimously; draft resol. 
(E/1526, Annex B) on relations 
between U.N. and regional organiza- 
tions adopted by vote of 15-0, with 
3 absts.; French proposals that name 
“Technical Assistance Cttee of Coun- 
cil” be substituted for “Technical As- 
sistance Policy Cttee,” and that name 
“Technical Assistance Board” be 
substituted for “Technical Assistance 
Cttee” adopted unanimously. 


U.N. Scientific Conference on 
Conservation and Utilization of 
Resources 


Aus. 17 
First Conference: opened. 


ITO 


Auac. 13 


Contracting Parties to GATT (at 
Annecy): third session adjourned: 
agreement to hold fourth session on 
Feb. 3, 1950. 


WHO 


AuaG. 10-17 


Expert Cttee on malaria (at Gen- 
eva): opened and adjourned; meas- 
ures for launching joint FAO-WHO 
plan for increasing food production 
by combating diseases studied. 





PALESTINE 
(Continued from page 228) 


should satisfy the anxiety of Dr. Bunche. 
Moreover, the provision to relieve the Acting Me- 


a final peace settlement. 


If the Soviet Union amend- 


ments could be accepted, he thought there would be 


a good chance of reaching a unanimous decision. 
The Council then proceeded to vote. First the Ca- 


diator of any further responsibility under Security 
Council resolutions was exactly in accordance with 
the wishes of the Soviet Union amendment. 

Mr. Austin also strongly supported the joint draft 
resolution and opposed the Soviet admendments. 

Mr. Tsarapkin, on the other hand, while sharing 
certain views expressed in that proposal, contended 
that it was inconsistent. The precise purpose of the 
U.S.S.R. amendments, he said, was to make it per- 
fectly clear that it was the wish of the Council to ex- 
press full confidence in the parties concerned and to 
entrust them completely with the task of continuing 
direct negotiations independently, and without the par- 
ticipation of third parties or persons, in order to reach 
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nadian-Norwegian draft resolution paying tribute to 
the mediation mission was adopted unanimously. Then 
the three Soviet amendments to the Canadian-French 
draft resolution were rejected, the first two by separ- 
ate votes of 2-2, with 7 abstentions, and the third by 
a vote of 2 in favor, 6 against, and 3 abstentions. The 
proposal itself was then adopted by a vote of 9-0, with 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R. abstaining. 


At the conclusion of the meeting, Dr. Bunche ex- 
pressed his appreciation to the members of the Coun- 
cil for the courtesy of permitting him to sit in on the 
meetings, “and for the invaluable support and assist- 
ance which has been rendered to our Palestine mission 
throughout its effort in the Near East.” 


U. N. B.—September 1, 1949 
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United Nations Film and Visual Information News 


Prepared by the United Nations Film Board 
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This section, published monthly in the UNITED NATIONS 
BULLETIN, presents news of world film activities of United 
Nations interest. As one of the activities of the United 
Nations Film Board, it illustrates the role of films and 
other visual media in promoting international co-opera- 


tion and understanding. The Film Board, composed of 
representatives of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, was set up to co-ordinate the stimulation, pro- 
duction, and distribution of films and visual material and 
to establish joint services in this field for its members. 





Audio-Visual Agreement 


Now in the hands of all member- 
nations of UNESCO for acceptance 
and signature is the Agreement for 
Facilitating the International Circu- 
Jation of Visual and Auditory Ma- 
terials of an Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Character, the text of 
which was finally approved at the 
General Conference of UNESCO in 
Beirut. This agreement covers films, 
film strips, microfilm, slides, models, 
wall-charts, maps, posters and sound 
recordings, and it is designed to fa- 
cilitate the circulation between coun- 
tries of such materials by exempting 
them from all customs duties, quan- 
titative restrictions, and the necessity 
for import licences. The text of the 
agreement has not only been for- 
warded to all member countries of 
UNESCO with the recommendation 
that they take action on it, but it 
has also been deposited with the 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions so that he may open it for 
signature to all the members of U.N. 
whether they belong to UNESCO or 
not. It will come into force when 
accepted by at least ten countries. 
UNESCO has the task now of es- 
tablishing the forms of certification 
in connection with material approved 
under the agreement and also of 
making arrangements for notifying 
all signatories of all certificates is- 
sued and of all decisions made. 


International Film Review 


The International Catholic Office 
(O.C.1.C.) with main offices in Brus- 
sels, Belgium, has undertaken the 
publication of the /nternational Film 
Review, a quarterly published in 
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English, French, and Spanish edi- 
tions. 

The Review offers information on 
the cinema throughout the world, 
instructive studies by motion picture 
personalities, views of prominent 
Catholics on the present and future 
educational role of the cinema, as 
well as a forum for free exchange of 
opinion on the problems of the mo- 
tion picture industry. 


Technical Needs Conference 


An international committee of ex- 
perts met at UNESCO House, Paris, 
from July 25 to August 3, under the 
chairmanship of Edgar Dale, vice- 
president of Ohio State University, 


to study technical needs of the press, 
radio and the cinema. 


Enquiries carried out by UNESCO 
over the past six months have fur- 
nished the experts with a complete 
survey on existing conditions of these 
information media as related to such 
matters as raw material, equipment, 
and professional training. These sur- 
veys, inaugurated in 1947, covering 
twelve war-devastated countries, were 
continued in 1948 in seventeen coun- 
tries, certain of which had never 
enjoyed adequate facilities for press, 
radio and cinema. This year’s in- 
vestigations were pursued in Finland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Argentine, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Al- 
geria, Tunisia, French Morocco, 
Egypt, Lebanon and Turkey. 


Special film showings have been organized for the delegates attending 


the Conference on the 


Conservation and Utilization of Resources 


(UNSCCUR) which opened at Lake Success on August 17. 








As far as the cinema is concerned, 
the committee proposed that UN- 
ESCO obtain the co-operation of na- 
tional information services with a 
view to establish an international in- 
formation centre on _ production, 
evaluation, distribution, and the use 
made of educational films and other 
audio-visual material. It also recom- 
mended that new methods be devel- 
oped to reduce the cost of newsreels. 
It stressed the importance of enter- 
tainment films for children. Finally, 
recommendations were made to 
study legislative measures to stimu- 
late the production of national films 
in small countries. Special film 
showings were organized for the ex- 
perts and delegates during the con- 
ference. 

UNESCO will publish the results 
of enquiries, and a list of needs and 
the recommendations presented by 
the experts. Two books on similar 
lines have already been published, 
one in 1947 and the other in 1948. 
They constitute a valuable source of 
information, and a useful guide for 
governments, agencies, and national 
and international organizations con- 
cerned with these problems. In order 
to bring up-to-date the information 
published in preceding volumes, a 
supplementary report was printed in 
1948. With the same object, UN- 
ESCO will publish an additional sup- 
plementary report in 1949, in order 
to complete information regarding 
all countries affected by the enquir- 
ies. 


Visual Aids to Serve UPU 


The ever-increasing part played by 
films and visual aids in general as an 
educational medium in promoting 
international understanding is illus- 
trated by a proposal considered by 
the Executive and Liaison Committee 
of the Universal Postal Union to cre- 
ate an international exchange service 
of films on postal subjects. 

It is aimed thereby to increase the 
professional knowledge of postal of- 
ficers. Like the balance sheet, the 
screen will show the state of national 
postal services. This illustration can 
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A scene from the United Nations film, 
“Crossroads of Life,” showing a young de- 
linquent in court. 


be used as a starting point for the 
rational study of historical, adminis- 
trative, technical and other aspects 
of postal services throughout the 
world. It can also influence and 
direct postal conceptions and serve 
as an aid for drafting and improv- 
ing the rules of the universal postal 
code with a view to their practical 
application. 

The proposal of the Universal Pos- 
tal Union also foresees the creation 
of an international film library to 
facilitate exchanges. 

In its first article, the Universal 
Postal Convention lays down as 
overriding principle that the objects 
of the UPU are to insure the organi- 
zation and perfecting of postal serv- 
ices, to favor the development of in- 
ternational cooperation within the 
postal sphere. Undoubtedly, there- 
fore, the cinema which has proved 
its value in other spheres, will oc- 
cupy a prominent place among the 
elements which further the postal 
ideal. The creation of a service of 
postal film exchange creates a new 
bond which strengthens the numer- 
ous forms which already exist of 
educational, moral and social coop- 
eration uniting the members of the 
Institution across all frontiers. 








News in Brief 


© Crossroads of Life, a film pro- 
duced in Belgium by Henri Storck 
for the United Nations Department 
of Public Information on juvenile de- 
linquency was awarded a special 
mention by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion of Belgium, at the International 
Film Festival at Knocke last July. 
The film illustrates the problem of 
juvenile delinquency considered as a 
world-wide social problem. 


@ The Unesco Film Unit announces 
that it is producing a film which will 
be shown at the Exhibition on Hu- 
man Rights organized by UNESCO 
in conjunction with its fourth Gen- 
eral Conference, being held in Paris 
in September. 


e This same Unit is supervising 
production of a film on International 
Voluntary Labor Camps. Film is 
being made in Holland by a French 
producer. It is also stimulating pro- 
duction of a film on re-education of 
children, to be made by a Swiss pro- 
ducer. 


® Cameramen in France, Belgium, 
Holland, Italy and Austria are col- 
lecting material for a film, super- 
vised by UNESCO, on international 
co-operation in the rebuilding of 
war-devastated countries. 


e Film star’ Myrna Loy, President 
of the American National Commit- 
tee for UNESCO, was guest at 
Unesco House, during her visit in 
the French capital. 


e L’Association Internationale du 
Cinéma Scientifique (International 
Scientific Film Association) will meet 
in Brussels, Belgium, from Septem- 
ber 30 to October 5, 1949. 


e The Fédération Internationale de 
la Presse Cinématographique, (Inter- 
national Newsreels Association) will 
meet in Cannes, France, in connec- 
tion with the International Film Fes- 
tival held there in September. 
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The United Nations in Films 
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Listing of a film here does not 
necessarily mean that it is recom- 
mended by the United Nations or 
that the organization will obtain 


prints on request. It merely indicates 
that such a film exists and is avail- 
able to the public. For more detailed 
information, one should address the 


company which produced the film or 
which distributes it in its country of 
origin. A list of abbreviations and 
sources follows the film listing. 





N.B. The following list of films is 
taken from the International Index of 
Films on The Conservation and Utili- 
zation of Resources, prepared with the 
aid of the Department of Mass Com- 
munications, UNESCO, for the United 
Nations Scientific Conference on the 
Conservation and Utilization of Re- 
sources. 


Conservation of Resources 


The World Resources Situation 


BATTLE FOR BREAD.—UNFB, Produced 
for the United Nations by the March 
of time, Inc., USA, 1948, 16mm., 
35mm., sd., b&w., Eng.—Based on the 
FAO report on the world’s supply of 
food and discusses how international 
co-operation can increase it. 


THE EARTH AND ITs PEOPLES.—USA, 
United World, series of 35 films, each 
20 minutes, sd., b&w., Eng.—This se- 
ries of 35 separate films is designed to 
show the lives of the world’s peoples, 
conditioned by the physical and eco- 
nomic circumstances of the lands in 
which they live. The series emphasizes 
the identity of all peoples’ basic needs, 
showing that differences exist primarily 
in the ways in which these needs are 
satisfied. The films are intended for 
use with four, five and six grade geog- 
raphy classes, but are suitable for use 
by general audiences. The series is 
divided in the three following groups: 


Group 1: 


NOMADS OF THE JUNGLE (Malaya). 

FARMER-FISHERMAN (Norway). 

A U. S. COMMUNITY AND ITs CITIZENS 
(USA). 4 

MOUNTAIN FARMERS (Switzerland). 

THE Eskimo SEA HunTeERS (Green- 
land). 

VILLAGERS OF THE NILE (Egypt). 

HoMeE LIFE IN SZECHWAN PROVINCE 
(China). 


Group 2: 


Cross SECTION OF CENTRAL AMERICA 
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(Guatemala). 

HORSEMEN OF THE PAMPAS (Argen- 
tina). 

WATER FOR THE SOUTHWEST (South- 
western USA). 

LIFE IN THE METROPOLIS (USA). 

HIGHLANDS OF THE ANDES (Peru). 

THE CHANGING COTTON BELT (South- 
eastern USA). 

HOME OF THE FRENCH CANADIANS 
(Lowlands of the St. Lawrence 
River). 

FRONTIER LIVING (Western Canada’s 
Peace River Bloc). 

LAKE Port (Great Lakes, USA). 

THE LuMBER STATES (Northwestern 
USA). 

MARKET Town (Central Mexico). 

BRAZIL’s EXPANDING SOUTHEAST (Bra- 
zil). 

CorN BELT FARMERS (Middlewestern 
and Northeastern USA). 


Group 3: 


TROPICAL MOUNTAIN LAND (Java). 

RICHES OF THE VELD (South Africa). 

LIFE IN A MEDITERRANEAN COUNTRY 
(Greece). 

SHEEP RANCH COUNTRY (Australia). 

GANGES RIVER VALLEY (India). 

Po RIVER VALLEY (Italy). 

A Day WITH THE NATION OF TRADES 
(British Isles). 

AN ORIENTAL City (China). 

FARM AND City (France). 

INDUSTRY FOR EuROPE (Saar Valley 
and Alsace Lorraine). 

MIDDLE East Pipe LINE (Iraq. Trans- 
Jordan, Palestine, Middle East). 

ISLAND NATION (Japan). 

TRACTOR STORY. 

CROSSROADS OF EuROPE (Czechoslo- 
vakia). ; 

LAND BEHIND THE Dikes (Holland). 


EVERYMAN’S EMPiIRE.—USA, USDA, 
1948, 18 min., sd., colour, 16mm., 
Eng., One hundred and fifty-two Na- 
tional Forests are owned by the peo- 
ple of the United States. These for- 
ests contain almost one-third of the 
Nation’s remaining saw timber. They 
are vast storehouses of water from 
which many towns and cities receive 


their entire water supply. They pro- 
vide range for cattle and sheep, food 
and cover for wild animals and birds, 
—and streams for fish. The national 
forests are also recreation areas for 
generations of Americans. The film 
appeals for conservation of American 
forests. 


GREEN GOLD.—UNFB, 1948, Pro- 
duced by Svensk Filmindustri, 
Sweden, 20 min., 35 and 16mm., sev- 
eral language versions.—A discussion 
of the international significance of 
timber, cutting and marketing prac- 
tices, conservation and utilization of 
forest products; made with the ad- 
vice of the forestry specialists of the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization. 


LAND OF PIONEERS.—Canada, NFB, 
14 min., sd., b&w., Eng., and French. 
—Exploration, the fur trade and the 
Klondike gold rush first let white men 
into the far northwest. Nowadays 
greater riches have been discovered 
in the Laurentian rocks: radium, oil, 
mercury, gold. The mineral wealth, 
farm lands, fisheries, forests and hy- 
dro-electric potentialities of the north 
make it indeed the land for the mod- 
ern pioneer. (Discussion trailer and 
preface are available. 


THE PLow THAT BROKE THE PLAINS.— 
USA, USDA, 1936, 20 min., sd., b&w.. 
16mm., Eng.—A _ dramatic historical 
account of the settlement and exploita- 
tion of the Great Plains and a descrip- 
tion of the resulting wind and sheet 
erosion which impoverished the coun- 
try and its people; the effort of the 
American Government to rehabilitate 
the area through soil conservation and 
resettlement. 


RAPE OF THE EARTH.—UK, This Mod- 
ern Age, 1947, 20 min., sd., b&w., 
16mm., Eng.—Deals with soil erosion, 
a scourge from which the whole world 
is stated to be suffering. Causes— 
careless cultivation, wind and flood, 
the film shows what is being done to 
provide care. 
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THE River.—USA, USDA, 1939, 32 
min., sd., b&w., 16mm., Eng.—The 
Mississippi River, what it has done, 
and what man has done to it. A per- 
suasive indictment of practices of the 
past and what should be done in the 
future if soil and lumber losses and 
the disastrous effects of floods are to 
be avoided. 


Som. FoR ToMoRROW.—Canada, NFB, 
1948, 20 min., colour, sd., 16mm., 
Eng., Fr.—A major threat to Canada’s 
prairie economy developed in the 
1930’s from spendthrift exploitation of 
land. Misuse of the land was fol- 
lowed by soil drift, drought and de- 
pression. Restorative measures under 
the Prairie Rehabilitation Act brought 
relief in the immediate situation, and 
also long-range planning for a better 
future. 


THEN It HAPPENED.—USA, USDA, 
1948, 10 min., sd., colour, 16mm., 
Eng.—A dramatic documentary of the 
great Main forest fire of 1947 which 
destroyed much of that State’s beauti- 
ful and valuable forests. There are 
breath-taking scenes of the raging 
fires that claimed human lives, de- 
stroyed farms and villages, and caused 
property damage of well over 30,000,- 
000 dollars. The need for forest fire 
prevention and adequate fire control 
measures everywhere is grimly por- 
trayed. 


Your Soi—Your FutTure.—USA, 
IIAA, 8 min., colour, sd., 16mm., Eng. 
—Encourages soil conservation by 
showing some of the things that every 
farmer should do to his land to halt 
or prevent erosion. The film shows 
how land with good rich soil can be 
robbed of its value by wasteful farm- 
ing methods, and how contour plow- 
ing, rotating crops and letting trees 


Abbreviations and Sources 


COI—Central Office of Information, 
London W. 1, U.K. 


Conservation Foundation — 30 East 
40th St., New York, N.Y., USA. 


11AA—Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, 499 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW, Washington 25, D.C., USA. 


NFB—National Film Board of Can- 
ada, Ottawa, Canada. 


Shell Film Unit—St. Helen’s Court, 
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stand to hold moisture and top soil 
can help preserve the land. 


WoRLD oF PLENTY.—UK, COI, 1944, 
46 min., sd., b&w., 16mm., Eng.— 
Discusses the production of food in 
relation to World War II and its un- 
even distribution and waste in peace- 
time, stressing the necessity for proper 
distribution in the post-war world. 
The film is a comprehensive and lively 
exposé on the problem of interde- 
pendence of nations with respect to 
their food supplies and makes an ap- 
peal for a more rational interchange 
of food in the post-war period. 


Using and Conserving Resources 


East BY NorTH.—USA, Department 
of State, 1948, 20 min., sd., bé&w., 
16mm., language versions.—A story of 
international fishing off the Grand 
Banks of Nova Scotia; shows Amer- 
ican, Portuguese and Nova Scotian 
trawlers getting food for the world; 
discussion of the FAO food conference. 


FLORIDA, WEALTH OF WASTE.—USA, 
Southern Educational Film Produc- 
tion Service, 1947, 22 min., colour, 
16mm., sd., Eng.—Describes the re- 
sources of the State of Florida, con- 
servation problems, and fuller devel- 
opment of the State’s resources for the 
best interests of the region being 
planned and carried forward. 


HurRRICANE CircuIt.—USA, US Dept. 
of State, 1937, 23 min., b&w., 16mm., 
sd., language versions.—The com- 
bined efforts of various organizations 
—from the Army and Navy to volun- 
teer citizens’ groups—to detect, chart 
and fight hurricanes. 


THe Livinc EartH.—USA, Conserva- 
tion Foundation, 1947, 4 films of 10 
min., each, colour, 16mm., sd., Eng.— 


Great St. Helen, London E.C. 3, 
UK. 

Southern Educational Film Production 
Service—University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia, USA. 

This Modern Age—25 Savile Row, 
London W.1, UK. 

UNFB—United Nations Film Board, 
Films and Visual Information 
Division, Department of Public 
Information, Lake Success, N.Y., 
USA. 

United World—United World Films 


1. Birth of Soil; 2. This Vital Earth; 
3. Arteries of Life; 4. Seeds of De- 
struction. This series of four sep- 
arate films on the single theme of the 
soil resources of the planet is de- 
signed primarily for students and chil- 
dren but is suitable for any lay audi- 
ence. The series shows in this order 
(a) how soil is produced through the 
ages by the natural processes of wa- 
ter, climate, plant growth and animal 
life; (b) the interdependence of na- 
ture and the whole living community 
of soil, plants, animals, and man; 
(c) the role of water as the blood 
stream of the earth body; (d) the im- 
portance of soil conservation and the 
alternative of death of the land and 
the things that live on it. 


NorTtHWEstT USA.—USA, US Dept. 
of State, 1944, 20 min., 16mm., sd., 
b&w., language versions.—Production 
and distribution of cheap electric cur- 
rent. 


THE WorLD Is RicH.—UK, COI, 1948, 
43 min., 16mm., sd., b&w., Eng.— 
Deals with the world food situation 
today. The film dramatizes the United 
Nations’ proposals to deal with the 
world food problem and with FAO's 
program specifically. Sir John Boyd 
Orr and the late Fiorella LaGuardia, 
then Director General of UNRRA, 
are shown making strong appeals for 
a great and imaginative approach to 
this vital problem of feeding the 
world’s populations adequately, stress- 
ing that it is the only basis for world 
peace. 


Techniques of Interest 
to Less-developed Countries 


BusH Harvest.—UK, COI, 1949, 20 
min., 16mm., sd., b&w., Eng.—Story 
of the Ground Nut Scheme in North 
Africa. For release in 1949. 


Inc., 445 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, N.Y., USA. 


USDA—United States Department of 
Agriculture, Office of Motion Pic- 
tures, Washington 25, D.C., USA. 

USN—Motion Picture Section, Office 
of Public Information, U.S. Navy 
Department, Washington 25, D.C., 
USA. 


Department of State—United 
States Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., USA. 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard Pty. Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 


Belgium: 
Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto. 


Chile: 
Edmundo Pizarro, Merced 846, Santiago. 


China: 
The Commercial Press Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 
Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
4011, Bogota. 


Ecuador: 
Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Nueva de 
Octubre 703, Casilla 10-24, Guayaquil. 


Egypt: 
Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
Jose. 


Cuba: 
la Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, O'Reilly 
455, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Pragune 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 


Dominican Republic: 
Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence ethiopienne de Publicite, Box 8, 
Addis Ababa. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Librarie Internationale, 
Place de la Constitution, Athens. 


Guatemala: 
Goubaud & Cia Ltda., 5a. Sur No. 6 y 
9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 


Haiti: 
Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle,’’ Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Iceland: 
Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. 


India: 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 


Iran: 
Bangahe Piaderow, 731 Shah Avenue, 
Teheran. 


lraq: 
Mackenzie & Mackenzie, The Bookshop, 
Baghdad. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie universelle, Beirut. 


Luxembourg: 
Librarie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
The Hague. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas 

Fort Mansion, Frere Road, 
Karachi. 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 


Poland: 
Spoldzielna Wydawnicza “CZYTELNIK,” 
38 Poznanska, Warsaw. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hofbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, Gen- 
eva, Montreux, Neuchatel, Berne, Basel 
Vevey; and Hans Rounhardt, Kirchgasse 
17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librcirie universelle, Damascus. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 

Central News Agency, Ltd., Commissioner 
& Rissik Streets, Johannesburg; also in 
Cape Town and Durban. 


United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M. S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh and Manchester). 


United States: 


International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 


Uruguay: 
Libreria Internacional S.R.L., Dr. Hector 
D’Elia, Calle Uruguay 1331, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 
Escritorio Perez Machado Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 


Drzavno Preduzec, Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Belgrade. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, Lake Success, New York, U.S.A. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


of the 


SECRETARY -GENERAL 
On the Work of the Organization 


1 July 1948 — 30 June 1949 


In his fourth annual report to the 
General Assembly, the Secretary- 
General reviews the accomplish- 
ments of the United Nations dur- 
ing the past twelve months and 
characterizes the period covered 
by his report as a “year of prog- 
gress towards a more peaceful 
world.” 


The Report calls attention to the 
achievements of the United Nations 
in bringing about peaceful settle- 
ments of disputes in various parts 
of the world, in adopting the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, in preparing a program of 
technical assistance for economic- 
ally under-developed areas, in the 
development of the Trusteeship 
System and in the codification of 
international law. 


Price: $1.75 
or equivalent in local currencies. 


Available from all authorized sales 
agents for United Nations publications. 








